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FRIENDS AND LOVERS 



CHAPTER I. 



HEARTSEASE. 




N consequence of the recent 
death of his father, Lord Tim- 
erton's marriage with Trixy 
was a very quiet one, only his mother and 
sister from his side of the house being 
present at it, and the Armingers limiting 
their invitations to Constance Fielding. 

There had been a word or two said as 
to the advisability of Elinor being married 

VOL. III. A 
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on the same day as her brother, but this 
word had been said by old Lady Timer- 
ton, not by Elinor herself. The questioti 
of the house not being settled yet, Elinor 
advanced two or three reasonable objec- 
tions to the proposition. And Don did 
not oppose her. 

But though she blew hot and cold in 
various ways about him, and her marriage 
with him, she took care when they went 
to the wedding at Clyst, that it should be 
seen by all of them that Don was in strict 
thrall to her ; that he was in fact her pro- 
perty, and as such of far greater account 
than he had ever been before. 

They were only thrown together for a 
day or two, but during that time Lady 
Elinor rather gave beholders the impres- 
sion of wishing to be kind and friendly 
to Constance, as to one who had suffered, 
and whose suffering had been — innocently 
— ^partially caused by Lady Elinor herself. 
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Now this attitude was unquestionably an 
obnoxious one to Miss Fielding ; but she 
went through the ordeal without flinching, 
and never once gave Don the additional 
pain of seeing that his betrothed had the 
power to hurt her. 

Not that Lady Elinor did anything in a 
coarsely triumphant way, nor that she dis- 
played anything so distinctly ill-bred as 
ill-nature or spite. But she quietly towered 
over Constance, and assumed a submissive 
and disappointed spirit in her which Con- 
stance did not possess. 

' Trix is a lucky girl in every way,' Elinor 
said, when the bride and bridegroom had 
gone away. ' For one thing, shell never 
have the sting of feeling that some other 
girl has wanted to marry Timerton ; that's 
the hardest thing of all for a good-hearted 
girl to feel.' 

* It's a feeling that would never sting me 
for a moment,' Constance said 
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'Oh yes, it would; to know yourself 
prized and adored by a man who is prized 
and adored by another girl who's quite 
as good as you* in every way, would be 
awfully painful. Timerton is a very staunch 
fellow ; he never raised false hopes even 
by accident/ 

* I think they'll be very happy as happi- 
ness goes in married life/ Constance said ; 
and Elinor replied, — 

' Yes, I think they will. How cruel we 
all thought poor papa last year when he 
put his veto on both Timerton's marriage 
and mine ; and now their affair has come 
off as placidly as possible, and there 
seems to be nothing but peace before 
them.' 

' And your affair will come off soon, and 
I hope there will be nothing but peace 
for you and Mr Arminger/ Constance said 
brightly. 

* I shall do my part towards preserving 
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It, but Don is so sensitively alive to what 
I am sacrificing in marrying him; if I 
raise the least objection to— to the situa- 
tion of a house in which I am likely to 
live all my life, he thinks I'm regretting 
the step I've taken. There is such a 
thing as a man's being too much in love 
— ^too anxious to smooth all the crumples 
out of the rose-leaves of the woman he is 
going to marry.' 

Lady Elinor said this easily and natur- 
ally, but Constance knew that both the 
sentiment and the words had been well 

rehearsed. 

'You can easily avoid raising those 

tender fears in his breast by agreeing to 

the situation of any house he proposes/ 

Constance said merrily. 

' No, I can't,' Elinor replied petulantly ; 

' my instincts are against certain quarters, 

and his instincts are not sympathetic. A 

man really should make some concessions 
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when a girl comes off her pedestal, as I 
have done at his solicitation/ 

* But I understood you just now that 
Mr Arminger was too sensitively eager 
to please you/ Constance said, with a 
quickly-growing distaste to the tone of the 
conversation. 

*So he is/ Elinor replied, with quick 
consciousness of the lapse she had made. 

She had not intended to pass the slight- 
est censure on Don when she began, but 
the house grievance was the greatest she 
had ever known, and her judgment grew 
weak as her wrath rose. 

* So he is ; but his sensibilities are not 
keen on the subject of propriety of position, 
and when I point them out to him he thinks 
I am repenting myself of my engagement, 
and that distresses him.' 

*Then don't do it,' Constance said 
bluntly, and Lady Elinor solaced herself 
under the implied rebuke by mentally call- 
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ing Constance 'a local-minded impertinent 
girl/ 

The Dowager Lady Timerton and her 
daughter went back to town late on the 

day of the wedding, escorted by Don, who 

had found this brief glimpse of paradise 

rather a painful thing. 

Painful in spite of Constance's unceas- 
ing brave endeavours to rob the situation 
of all pathos. She made herself as prosaic 
and as practical as a girl could be, merely 
addressing him on the veriest common- 
places, neither Shunning him nor seeming 
to do so, but putting him so perfectly in 
place as * one of the Arminger family, with 
whom she was very intimate,' that he 
ought to have been at ease. 

But he was not. Indeed, he was man- 
like and unhero-like enough to let her non- 
chalance add to his uneasiness. 

* Good-bye. I'll let you know when I 
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have taught Mr Arminger the map of 
London/ Lady Elinor whispered when 
taking leave of Con$tance. 

*And when youVe done that, perhaps 
he will reward you with a trip to South 
Africa, the map of which must be much 
more interesting when learnt on the spot/ 
Constance laughed; and Lady Elinor re- 
marked, as the carriage rolled off from the 
door, — 

*What irritatingly and fatiguingly high 
spirits the country heiress has, to be sure ; 
she seems to be no more subject to fits 
of human depression than the horses and 
dogs, and cattle and pigs by which she has 
lived exclusively surrounded all her life/ 

' In which class do you put my mother 
and sisters ? ' Mr Arminger asked. 

And Lady Elinor made up her mind 
that, in place of vials of sarcasm, she would 
pour the smoothest melted butter over 
Constance Fielding for the future. 
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' One of my dear children is as safe 
and happy, humanly speaking, as it is 
possible for her to be/ Mrs Arminger 
said to Constance when the guests were 
gone, and they were having a cosy time 
together in a little room that had been 
left intact through all the festivities. 

'And we'll hope for the best for the 
others, dear/ Constance said cheerily ; 
' Donald Vaughan isn't much more self- 
ish than the majority, and Maude's eyes 
always fail to see selfishness ; he will 
be as fond of her as Donald Vaughan 
can be of any one but himself, and he 
will depend upon her in reality, and make 
it seem that she depends upon him/ 

* I can't thwart my dear girl, but I 
wish she had kept her heart from Donald 
Vaughan,* the mother sighed. 

' Dear old friend, that's rubbish ; the 
man a girl's heart goes to, is the man 
to have it ; we can't alter that' 
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' And Don has disappointed me too/ 
Mrs Arminger said sadly ; ' Elinor with her 
cold regularit}' of social feeling and pro- 
found consciousness of what is due to 
herself, is not the wife my Don ought 
to have had.' 

* Perhaps Don knows better about that 
even than you do ; she is very fond of 
him, and he may well be very proud 
of her, and there's a great deal of family 
feeling and interest to bind them together. 
You're tired, and for once in your life 
inclined to glance away from the sunny 
side ; but how happy and jolly you and 
I will be by-and-by, when all these young 
couples come down upon us, and tell us 
off to the service of their bairns.' 

'You speak as if you always meant 
to be Constance " Fielding," and it breaks 
my heart, my dear,' the elder woman said, 
and the younger one replied, — . 

' So I do, mother. I've had a little 
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bit of my day of love, and that day is 
done, but there are plenty of things to 
excite my interest and keep me full of 
employment and happiness. You're the 
very first of all. When these young 
people have all got themselves together, 
you and I must get ourselves together. 
It will be the only duty youVe left un- 
performed to make me happy, and you'll 
make me that by coming to Woodside.' 

* Next to my children you're my nearest, 
Connie, but I can't make you happy in 
that way, or rather I can't pretend to do 
it. To make me happy I must see you 
doing your best part in the world, and 
the best part you can play, my dear, is 
that of a happy wife and mother.' 

* Give me a pattern and I'll try to follow 
it,' Constance replied. Then she wound 
her arms round Mrs Arminger's neck and 
said, 'You and I together — together — 
can do without a pattern.' 
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' Connie, dear, I don't believe in the 
efficacy of us poor mortals striving to 
look into our little futurity in this world ; 
but still, I can't help looking ahead a 
little and hoping and feeling sure that 
yours won't be a solitary life at Wood- 
side.' 

* No ; it's not in my programme that 
I am to be solitary, for I mean to haunt 
you, in order that you may teach me how 
to treat all the young people who will, 
God willing, come about us by-and-by. 
The Timertons and the Donald Vaughans, 
and Mr Arminger and his wife and all 
their belongings will come to Woodside 
in time. And you will help me to make 
Woodside home-like and pleasant to them.' 

* Until you are no longer the heart-free 
and independent Miss Fielding. And oh, 
Connie, how I hope that day may come 
soon ! ' 

' It will never come — ^to rid you of me. 
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It can't, you see/ Constance said frankly. 
' I launched my little barque of love, and 
it sailed away silently into some far-away 
sea from whence no sound of it shall 
ever be heard again. Then I put out 
a little boatful of ambition, and that 
got wrecked. Now I am going to rest 
and be thankful at Woodside, and you 
must help me.' 

' That I will/ Mrs Arminger said. And 
that she did. 

It was very easy to help Constance 
Fielding, for she had about her such a 
fund of self - helpfulness. She had the 
courage to acknowledge herself defeated 
on points of vital interest, and she had 
the better courage to fight on in the face 
of these openly-acknowledged defeats. 

* They do say our young lady at Wood- 
side have been rarely badly treated by 
her sweethearts,' the Clyst people were 
in the habit of saying to one another 
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when Miss Fielding passed through their 
midst on market-days. And even her 
own social set, getting hold of the wrong 
end of the stick, as it is the wont of 
one's social set to do, belaboured her 
with pity for having been 'shamefully 
treated ' by both Lord Charldaie and Mr 
Arminger. * He as used to teach up at 
Mr Dalzell's,' as the villagers said. 

Constance didn't care for these things 
that were said of her. Honestly and 
truly she didn't care. In her own heart 
she knew that Don Arminger had never 
behaved badly about her ; and as for 
Lord Charldaie— well, she had forgiven 
him the ignominious difficulty he had put 
her in for an hour, in gratitude for her 
narrow escape from a life spent with him. 

The fact is she was conscience clear 
herself, and that to a girl of her calibre 
is the real balm in Gilead. She had 
been 'true and fast' all through Yes, 
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even to Lord Charldale, who had been 
unworthy of her, she had been loyal 
until that supreme moment when he had 
shown himself unable to comprehend, 
much less to appreciate, her loyalty. 
And now whatever Happened, she had 
done nothing that might aid in the con- 
summation of the mistakes of Don Ar- 
minger's life. 

Vigorously she threw herself into any 
employment that presented itself, or that 
came any way near her. As she had 
said several times to Maude, she would 
have been perhaps a happier girl if cir- 
cumstances had compelled her to work 
for her living. When one is struggling 
incessantly for the necessaries of life, one 
has no time to lament a lost lover. 

However, fate having ordained that 
she should be the possessor of a fair 
fortune, and having provided her with a 
beautiful home, duty did not call upon 
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her to strive to increase the one or 

enrich the other. 

But duty did call upon her to take an 
active and befitting interest in those 
less favoured fellow-creatures of hers who 
were abundant about Clyst as everywhere 
else in this world. And in doing this 
duty heartily she found the best panacea. 

In her gardens and greenhouses every 
tree, shrub, and flower reminded her of 
Don. Together they had planted the 
melons which were ripening now in the 
hotbed, which was held sacred to her ex- 
periments. Together they had selected 
from a neighbouring florist's a vast variety 
of the rarest and most beautiful pansies, 
and made a bed of them which was now 
in full velvety perfection. But there was 
no heartsease for Constance in contem- 
plating them. 

Her two old gardeners, Rill and Stave- 
ley, who were at daggers' drawn on every 
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other point, were of one accord in this, 
namely, that they disapproved of and 
despised all the garden and greenhouse 
work which had been done by Mr Ar- 
minger. Rill conceived his own speciality 
to be hotbeds, and the treatment of 
flowers generally. On these two points 
he took his proudest stand, but he also 
claimed to have more than common skill 
' and judgment in the treatment of every 
kind of fruit and vegetable that grows 
upon the earth. He held Staveley (who 
was less pronounced in proclaiming his 
own great abilities) in abhorrence. And 
Staveley held Rill in contempt. 

But against the common foe, the daring 
gentleman intruder who had come in and 
planted melons, and made a pansy-bed 
without the aid of either of them, they 
united their forces, and made fierce verbal 
war. 

Devoted as they were to their young 
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mistress, lenient to her * fads ' as they 
called all her suggestions behind her back, 
and desirous as they were to see her 
garden all other gardens in the region 
round about excelling, they still took 
black-hearted pleasure in seeing the 
melons, in the culture of which they had 
no hand, growing feebly. 

They were good old men, pious old 
men, after their lights — which were of 
the Wesleyan persuasion — ^but they did 
nourish feelings of professional envy and 
malice against one another, and agreed 
to differ on every other subject than that 
of Mr Arminger's presumptuous ignor- 
ance in presuming to plant out melons 
and make pansy-beds. 

* Mr Arminger heVe no conscience,' 
Rill would say to Miss Fielding, when 
he would see her gaze disconsolately at 
her equally disconsolate-looking melons, 
and though Constance knew well what 
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his reply would be, she humoured the 
old man's whim by always asking, — 

'Why do you say that, Rill? I think 
Mr Arminger a most conscientious gentle- 
man/ 

* Not about the fruits of the earth, 
ma'am — not about the fruits of the earth. 
They as plant melons should water them, 
else stands to reason that melons which 
wants drowning will go frail and not 
prosper ; that's why I say Mr Arminger 
have no conscience ; there may be some 
good about him, 'tisn't for me to say there's 
not, for I don't know that there's not 
for truth ; but he've taken one of the 
best fruits God has given us, and wasted 
it through not watering.' 

* He is gone away Rill ; he has left 
you to do the watering.' 

* And if he knowed he was going away 
he shouldn't ha' taken and planted melons. 
I water them, I do, but I can't give all 
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my time, with winter potatoes and potting- 
for next spring bedding-out on my mind, 
to watering they melons, which have no 
call on me, for I didn't plant 'em. How- 
sumever, I water them, but I don't 
answer for Staveley. Staveley's that 
obstinate, it's no use asking him to do 
what he oughter do unless he feels that 
way. Staveley have no conscience, 
either, and very little knowledge.' 

Rill's is the bludgeon blow. Staveley 
fights with a finer-edged weapon. 

' Mr Rill he attend to these here 
melons, miss, since Mr Arminger went, 
arid left they to theirselves, poor things, 
so thejr're all right, let's hope, whatever 
else in the garden is wrong. They was 
flagging for want of air just now, and I 
was just putting my hand to the frame, to 
give them a breath, but Mr Rill come 
along, and he being so clever about melons, 
r let 'em atlone, and he wouldn't open the 
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frame, 'cos I was ignorant enough to want 
to do it, and so, as he knows best, they 
melons are burnt up and dying.' 

' Have you weeded my pansy - bed, 
Staveley ? ' 

' No, miss ; V\\ speak the truth. That 
pansy-bed, to my mind, is a blot on the 
garden. Pretty enough in itself 'twould 
ha' been if it had been laid out by one 
as knew how pansies should be placed; 
but lor ! there they are — the yaller, and 
the purple, and the gold-and-blue, and 
the white-and-blue, and the violet, all 
meshed up together anyhow. Mr Ar- 
minger knowed so much better than any 
one else that it wasn't for me to tell him 
he was spoiling the bed, and now, though 
I'd weed it with pleasure, Mr Rill can 
do it much better, because I don't know 
half so much about pansies — which I've 
cultivated special all my life — than he do, 
who never touched the cultivation of 'em.' 
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* I'll weed the pansy-bed, and you air 
and water the melons/ Constance said 
confidentially; and Staveley did take a 
canful of water up surreptitiously by-and- 
by, and pour it upon the parched and 
drooping melons. 
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ELINOR IS WISE. 




lADY ELINOR DIVETT had 
gone back to town with a 
strong determination to be 
amiable about most things. But about 
the house she thoroughly intended to 
make a stand. 

* Don doesn't seem to recognise any 
difference between Belgravia and Ball's 
Pond/ she said to her brother when he 
advised her to leave the selection of 
locality to Don. 

* Don will not go to one or the other 
extreme,' his sister, Lady Timerton, put 
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in, and then Elinor gently reminded Trixy 
that her experience about such matters 
was of very recent date. 

Meanwhile, Don let the house question, 
drift, and merely worked hard for the 
means of maintaining a house, if one 
should be taken and lived in. 

But in drifting he came upon what he 
felt would suit him exactly. 

He was spending a leisurely Bohemian 
Sunday with an artist at the artist's Queen 
Ann red-brick house, in Bedford Park, 
when a happy inspiration led him to 
express approbation of the combined 
picturesqueness and utility of this new 
departure in house architecture. And 
his friend — one of those amiable people 
who always express a fervent desire to 
locate every chance acquaintance, much 
more every friend, in their immediate 
vicinity — instantly responded to this ap- 
probation, by saying, — 
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' The best built and arranged house in 
the colony happens just to have been 
vacated, and is in course of thorough 
re-decoration ; it would be the very thing 
for you, Arminger. I wish you'd have 
a look at it. I can get the key in five 
minutes/ 

' I think rU see it,' Don said, but his 
heart misgave him even as he spoke, for 
he prefigured to himself Lady Elinor's ex- 
pression when she should hear that he 
had even so much as looked at it. 

Nevertheless, look at it he did, and 
more than this he looked at it very 
thoroughly, as one who looked at it in 
a serious light. From its many - gabled 
red-brick exterior, through its mediaeval 
^lass doors and windows, up to its lofty 
narrow chimney-pieces, along its dado'd 
walls, and Minton tiled fireplaces, Mr 
Arminger looked at the house observantly, 
and liked it and its situation well. 
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* Charming garden and conservatory, not 
too much of a thing for a moderate gar* 
dener with a lad to help to keep in order ; 
and within easy reach of the park ; Lady 
Elinor will be able to drive down to the 
park, and get the terrace view when both 
are in perfection on summer evenings^ 
when the blue bloom is over the river, 
and the Surrey vales and woods,' the 
artist friend remarked encouragingly. 

' If the rent doesn't stump me Til take 
the house,* Don said, with decision, and 
he hoped that Elinor would be reasonable 
enough to like the house, which might 
be made so perfect a one through the 
efforts of their united tastes. 

Unfortunately, or shall it be said, for- 
tunately — it is so extremely difficult to 
decide which a thing is often that weighs 
the balance by a hair's - breadth — before 
Mr Arminger said anything to Lady 
Elinor about the house in Bedford Park^ 
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she heard that the White Squall was at 
Cowes, and that her owner was likely to 
be in town any day. This she heard 
from his mother, who added words to the 
apparently boldly and indifferently-given 
statement that made Elinor's heart beat 

' If I could only persuade myself that 
you wouldn't be dull, I should get you 
to come down to Crowniston with me, 
Elinor, but an old woman would be no 
companion for you in solitude. To be 
sure Charldale will follow me in a few 
days, and then, I suppose, we shall go 
in for as much gaiety as is to be had in 
Cheshire.' 

Lady Charldale had the decency to 
avert her eyes as she made this bare- 
faced proposal, but her precaution was 
a needless one. Elinor's beautiful com- 
plexion and expression remained un- 
changed, unmoved. 

' Dear Lady Charldale, it will be very 
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pleasant to find myself at Crowniston with 
you alone for a few days. I assure you 
your powers of persuasion won't be very 
severely taxed to induce me to go/ 

* Then we'll get away the day after 
to-morrow,* Lady Charldale said, embrac- 
ing her favourite effusively. 

And an hour after a telegram was 
received by the owner of the White 
Squally from his mother, to this effect, — 

* I go to Crowniston on Wednesday. 
E. D. will be with me. Join me without 
delay.' 

' Fm in for it,' was his lordship's com- 
ment on this — a comment rather moodily 
made. Then his noble brow cleared as 
he thought, 'Anyway, I can leave her 
behind when I go to Malta next year.' 

This happened on the Monday after 
that Sunday spent by Don Arminger at 
Bedford Park. On the Tuesday Don 
saw his future wife, and suggested to her 
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the expediency of her going with her 
mother and himself to look at their future 
home. 

* Bedford Park ! Is it anywhere near 
Bedford Square ? ' she asked. 

* YouVe passed it often, and commented 
on it on your way to Richmond/ Don 
said rather surlily, for her affectation of 
ignorance annoyed him. 

' Have I ? It's so long since Tve been 
to Richmond. You see we don't go there 
now ; it's so far, it takes up so much time. 
No, Don, I don't see the least use in 
my going to look at this house.' 

'You had better go, as it's the house 
I've made up my mind to take, Elinor.' 

* Really, sir knight ! Well, as you're 
courteous to your lady's wishes, I need 
have no scruple in saying it's a house I've 
made up my mind not to live in. But 
we needn't argue any more at present or 
settle the matter just now, for I find my 
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health giving way so fast that I must — 
really must — ^get away to the country for 
a few days.' 

Now Timerton House, where the 
Dowager Lady Timerton and Elinor were 
for the time, was in course of being re- 
plastered, painted, and papered for the 
young owner and his bride, who were 
still away in the country, prolonging their 
honeymoon, and shooting and eating 
pheasants. Therefore as the painters, 
plasterers, and the rest of them were 
making the house inodorous, to say the 
least of it, there was reasonableness 
unquestionably in Elinor's desire to get 
into a purer atmosphere. 

* I suppose, Lady Timerton, you will 
go down to Scallow?' Don asked; and 
as he was in ignorance of the return of 
the White Squall and her owner from 
warmer waters, he asked the question with- 
out any back thought of Lord Charldale. 
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• No/ Elinor said carelessly. ' I was 
going to tell you when you began about 
that house. I am going to stay with 
Lady Charldale; she found me looking 
so ill yesterday from the smell of the 
paint, that she said she should carry me off 
to Crowniston for a breath of fresh air.' 

• Oh, indeed ! and when are you going ? ' 
' To-morrow ; you see, Don, mamma 

can't very well leave town now ; some one 
must stay to see about my things, and 
I'm really feeling too deadly to do it 
myself.* 

• I wouldn't do it, if I were you ; but 
before you go, I must ask you to have 
a look at this house •; I can go with Lady 
Timerton and you any time you like, 
provided I can be back to look in at 
the office at six; when you see it, your 
prejudice against the place will vanish, I'm 
convinced. And I can be getting things 
on in your absence.' 
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For a moment or two Lady Elinor 
hesitated. She really had no desire to 
run this * poor fellow/ as she was beginning- 
to call him to herself, into useless expense* 
At the same time she was not sufficiently 
sure of Lord Charldale to burn her boats 
behind her, by breaking with Don de- 
finitely. On the whole, she judged it 
better to show a nice amiable front to the 
last. 

* Very well ; if mamma can go, I will • 
but mind, I don't pledge myself to any- 
thing by going ; nothing shall induce me 
to live in a place I don't like, and I know 
it would be the very desolation of isolation 
for me at Bedford Park.' 

* You would know some of the people, 
and the majority of them are as far re- 
moved from being common-place as even 
you can desire.' 

* I don't think I should care for them,' 
Elinor said indifferently. * Clever people 
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— ^professionally clever people — never do 
amuse me; the women especially think 
that if you don't write novels, or paint 
pictures as they do, you are a fool. Aunt 
Kenwyn used to be awfully fond of getting 
such people about her before she took up 
spiritualism, and I've spent the dullest 
hours of my life at her house in their 
company. Tm afraid you'll find that I'm 
not sympathetic with the surroundings at 
Bedford Park.' 

However, in spite of her saying this, 
she went down in pursuance of her plan 
of being amiable to the last, and looked 
at the house, and was fain to confess that 
it was * very pretty.' 

* If it were in Green Street or Upper 

Brook Street, or out near Hyde Park 

Gate, I'd go into it to-morrow, Don,' she 

said graciously; *but, really, I shouldn't 

care for Solomon's Temple out here, not 

if I had to live in it all the year round ; 
VOL. m. c 
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the atmosphere of red-brick and sham, 
seventeenth -centurj'ism would make me 
sick.' 

Good-natured Lady Timerton looked 
at Don deprecatingly. 

* I think the smell of the paint has 
upset Elinor/ she murmured ; * she does 
nothing but complain ; the Cheshire air 
will set her up again, and she'll come 
back quite prepared to like this most 
charming house, Tm sure/ 

' Don't be sure of anything of the 

kind, mamma,' Elinor put in angrily ; 
' this house would be all very well if 
I had one in town and one properly in 
the country, but as I'm to have but one 
tent for life, let that at least be pitched 
near to my fellow-creatures.' 

Don said not a word, but after handing 
them into their carriage in silence, he 
took off his hat and let them drive off 
without him. 
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* My dear child, Tm afraid you've vexed 
Don/ Lady Timerton said reproachfully. 

* I can't help it if I have ; every day 
Fm feeling myself a greater fool for hav- 
ing let the engagement be talked about. 
I can't and I won't be stuck down here, 
away from all I care for ; just ask your- 
self, mamma, how could I live there 

day after day all the year round and 
every year with nothing to do ? ' 

* Duties soon . come to young married 
women.' 

* Duties ! I shouldn't do them, if I 
had nothing but them to do. Ugh ! 
the very idea of my having to get 
through the days down there makes me 
faint.' 

\ I can't help feeling sorry for Don,' 
Lady Timerton said ; ' it will be such a 
sad pity if he and you can't agree about 
where you will live, as you must live 
together.' 
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* Perhaps we shall agree not to live 
together at all.' 

' My dear child, that would make a 
terrible scandal.' 

* I mean sometimes I think our engage- 
ment will come to a smash,' Elinor said. 

Then seeing her mother's eyes fill with 
tears, she turned her head aside, gazed 
idly at the passers-by, and said no more 
till the carriage stopped at Timerton 
House. 

' I forgot to tell Don that Lady Charl- 
dale and I go off by an early train to- 
morrow; but it doesn't matter; you can 
tell him I forgot to do it ; the vexed 
question of the house put it quite out 
of my head.' 

The next morning Elinor went off, 
accompanied by a few dozen exquisite 
toilettes, with old Lady Charldale to 
Crowniston. 

For two days it seemed that she was 
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to be doomed to yet another disappoint- 
ment with regard to Lord Charidale, for 
there was no sound of his coming. Still 
she sustained an air of being perfectly 
satisfied with the society of his mother, 
and the invigorating Cheshire air. 

But on the third day he telegraphed 
for the dog-cart and luggage-van to meet 
him at the station at six o'clock. Elinor 
took care to be out of the way when he 
arrived, not being sure as to how far 
it would be prudent to see him immedi- 
ately after his journey. But she need 
have had no scruples. His lordship was 
perfectly presentable. 

* Is Elinor with you?' he asked his 
mother as he kissed her. 

* Yes, I rejoice to say she is.' 

* Did she seem glad to hear I was 
coming ? ' 

* She is not a simple village maiden 
to blush and smile forth her delight; in 
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fact, she is as self-possessed as a young 
queen, but I could see that she was 
pleased when I read your telegram.' 

* Do you know, mother, Tve been 
hearing things about her.' 

' What things ? ' 

' Why, that she is going to marry that 
fellow Arminger.' 

* I really know nothing whatever about 
it ; if you want to have her, I should 
advise your not dragging any other man's 
name in ; of course there are a hundred 
people who are jealous of her and of 
you, and if by idle and malicious innu- 
endoes they can separate you, they will.' 

'Well, there's plenty of time for me. 
ril see what I think of her in a few 
days,' Lord Charldale said, and then he 
went off to dress for dinner. 

On his dressing-table he found a budget 
df letters which had been given to his 
man just as they were leaving the yacht 
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in the morning, and which Lord Charldale 

had not had time to glance over yet. 

One was from the young Maltese lady 
who had cast her glamour over him while 
the White Squall lay in Malta harbour. 

The first three pages were couched in 
terms of such fiery affection, that he made 
up his mind that, come what would, he 
would see her pretty glowing face again. 
But the last page made him tone down 
this determination. For in it, though she 
did not exactly threaten him, she gave 
him to understand that if he did not 
return to her and give her the oppor- 
tunity of wearing the beautiful white lace 
wedding-dress which she was having made, 
that her love would turn to revenge, and 
that her * father would take steps.' 

* Hang their cheek ! ' his lordship said 
contemptuously, as he threw her letter 
into the fire, and he resolved to punish 
Nita for her presumption, by ' having 
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it out and settling it ' with Elinor Divett 
as soon as possible. 

What a fool little Nita had been to 
think that she could ever be the Countess 
of Charldale ! 

Elinor's appearance by-and-by strength- 
ened his resolution concerning her. True, 
she was in mourning still, but it was in 
glittering mourning composed entirely of 
bugles, that made her resemble a glittering 
black serpent with a white face, blue eyes 
and golden head. Lord Charldale quite 
longed to see the Charldale diamonds on 
that head, it was so bright and shapely. 

Once more they were in the terra-cotta 
passage-room with no one by to hinder 
their sayings and doings. But Lady 
Elinor had learnt to play a better game 
than she played last Christmas. Praises of 
Crowniston no longer fell from her lips. 
She only cared to hear and speak of the 
yacht. 
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' How could you tear yourself from the 
White Squall and Malta ? ' she asked, and 
he muttered something about wanting to 
have a shot at the pheasants. 

' I would have a yacht of my own, and 
emulate Lady Brassey if I could,' she went 
on ; and he eagerly responded, — 

' I wish my mother and you would come 

over to Cowes and have a cruise in the 
White Sqtuill^ just to see how you like 
her/ 

* No, indeed; I don't care for tastes of 
Paradise,' Elinor said, and then she got 
up and made as though she were going 
back to the drawing-room, where Lady 
Charldale sat sleeping considerately. 

But her hand was taken and held while 
Lord Charldale pleaded his cause very 
briefly. 

' I'll give you the yacht and anything 
•else in the world you desire if you'll take 
jne too, Elinor,' he whispered ; and Elinor 
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surrendered her other hand into his keep- 
ing, and gave him to understand very 
clearly that she v/ould take him, and keep 
him too. 

'Well go to Malta/ Lord Charldale 
told himself, ' and when that goose Nita 
sees her, Nitall feel what a little fool she 
must have been to think I'd make her 
Lady Charldale/ 

It was a nuisance, a bitter nuisance^ 
too, to Elinor, to think that etiquette 
demianded that she should leave Crown-- 
iston, now that the owner of it had pro- 
posed to her. But she was very correct 
in her observance of all those points which 
marked her caste, which distinguished her 
from the million who might do as they 
pleased. Still, though it was a bitter 
nuisance to her, she knew him to be so 
safely bound to her, that she had no need 
to feel anything like alarm. 

* If you manage Charldale properly, he 
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will be an honour to his country and the 
peerage, and an excellent husband and 
father/ Lady Charldale said meaningly to 
Elinor ; * but he won't bear neglect, either 
in seeming or reality/ 

* He won't have to bear it from me,' 
Elinor said. But inwardly she did hope 
that Lord Charldale would not be one of 
those husbands who want a wife to be 
* perpetually fussing after them/ 

' I shall give you your wedding-dress ; 
the dress shall be what you please, but the 
lace will be old point d'Alen^on, than which 
I've never seen anything more beautiful,' 
Lady Charldale said to her just before 
she was leaving Crowniston, and Elinor 
thanked her, and smiled faintly, thinking 
of that other wedding-dress which was 
already built for her. 

Lady Elinor travelled up to town alone 
—or rather, with only her maid for her 
companion, for she was resolved to do 
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everything with the most rigid regard for 
the proprieties. Already she had tele- 
graphed to the Dowager Lady Timerton, 
announcing her return, and thereby 
alarming that excellent woman painfully. 
Accordingly, when she arrived at King's 
Cross, the brougham was there to meet 
her. 

As she was crossing the platform, Mr 
Mott jostled against her, then laboriously 
begged her pardon, and said, — 

* Tm due in New York twelve days 
from now, and Td like to prove to you 
that I don't bear malice. It's not the 
thing for a peeress to be runnin' round 
alone ; let me see you to a cab.' 

' Thanks,' Elinor said sweetly ; ' it will 
be so kind if you help my maid with my 
jewel-case to the carriage. If one is 
robbed at a railway station, people always 
say now that you've stolen your own things. 
Farquhar, Mr Mott will help you.' 
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Then she went on and got into the 
brougham, and when Mr Mott had 
adjusted the jewel-box comfortably on 
the seat by her, she called out, ' Home ! ' 
and with a bow and smile drove off, the 
wheel grazing Mr Mott's leg, and doing 
serious damage to that leg's broadcloth as 
it sped. 

' You're the straight outcome of the 
highest and most bloatedly best spawn of 
English society/ he said savagely, looking 
after the retreating brougham, and apos- 
trophising its inmate, * and you haven't 
as much knowledge in your head as a 
tenpenny nail, or as much warmth in your 
heart as would hatch the unborn nit of a 
flea; but all the same, if you ever come 
across the herring-pond you shall make my 
fortune by letting those darned republicans 
see how intimate I am with a peeress who 
is not a spiritualist/ 

' I saw your friend, Mr Mott, at a 
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railway station the other day, aunt/ Lady 
Elinor said, in describing this rencontre to 
Lady Kenwyn, ' and he jumped at me, 
and called me * a peeress,' and altogether 
Tm afraid he must have been tipsy.' 

As Mr Mott drank nothing but water, 
and that by the bucketful, Lady Kenwyn 
felt that indeed her niece was ceasing from 
all consideration for her. 

In accordance with her custom Elinor 
was as calm in her method of telling her 
mother of her new engagement as if she 
had been speaking of the purchase of a 
new dress. 

* IVe come home because Charldale 

asked me to marry him last night, and I 

couldn't stay on in the house engaged to 

him.' 

' Engaged to him ! ' Lady Timerton 

gasped. 

'Yes, mamma dear; don't repeat my 

words, it wastes so much time, and there's 
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such a lot to do between now and the 
wedding ; in fact, more to do than I care 
to contemplate unless you help me in 
€very way.' 

' That I will/ Lady Timerton said tear- 
fully, * but there are so many things to 
undo as well as to do, dear child.' 

' Yes, to be sure,' Elinor interrupted ; 
* there's that wedding-dress that we had 
ordered for one thing. ' Lady Charldale 
insists on giving me mine, so the former 
affair can be turned into a dinner-dress 
by the aid of wreaths of coloured chrysan- 
themums. Louise and you can settle all 
that between you. I shall want ever so 
many more things, so she won't mind 
altering a few of the originals; and, 
mamma, you must see Don Arminger.' 

* It will break my heart to do it,' Lady 
Timerton said, crying tears of honest 
anger against her daughter, and honest 
sympathy with Don. 
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' No, It won't, nor will it break his heart 
either ; no man who had truly cared for 
me could have behaved as he has about 
a house ; if you don't make a show of 
distress, mamma, you will find that he will 
take the announcement very equably ; but 
I should like it got Over as soon as pos- 
sible, for in a day or two the approaching 
marriage will be given out' 

' You nearly broke your poor father's 
heart by insisting upon engaging yourself 
to Don,' Lady Timerton whimpered, j 

* So I did, and now I feel that Provi- 
dence could never smile upon a union of 
which a parent so thoroughly disapproved. 
Cheshire agrees with you so well that 
you must promise to spend Christmas at 
Crowniston with us, mamma. And you 
will see about the wedding-dress being 
turned into a dinner one, and make it 
all right with Mr Arminger to-day, won't 
you ? ' 



i 



CHAPTER III. 



DON IS RESIGNED. 



JLAY to her, but death to me,* 
Lady Timerton said, while 
discussing her daughter's bril- 
liant marriage prospects with Lady Ken- 
wyn previous to breaking them to Don 
Arminger. 

' Oh, not at all,' Lady Kenwyn said, 
with placid complacency. ' Play to her ! 
Not at all. She is merely obeying life's 
serious, earnest instinct, which calls upon 
her to cast off Arminger and take Charl- 
dale. In time probably another wave 

VOL. III. D 
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will pass over her, bidding her leave 
Charldale and follow some one else/ 

' Heaven forbid ! ' the Dowager Lady 
Timerton sobbed. 

* Yes, as you say. I only suggest that, 
if it's not providentally forbidden, such 
may be the result. In the meantime, 
don't worry Elinor or yourself; it's always 
such a pity to worry one's self about un- 
avoidable things.' 

* You haven't to break it to Don Ar- 
minger,' Lady Timerton said reproach- 
fully. 

* Perhaps he will be more philosophic 
about it than you think,' Lady Kenwyn 

rejoined. 

But Elinor's mother did not at all 
approve of that view of the case. It 
would be very terrible to her to witness 
Don's distress and anguish of mind at 
losing Elinor. But it would be even more 
distressing to see him callous about it. 



I 

J 
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Elinor was very busy in these days, 
though there was no ignominious house 
difficulty to be solved this time. Lord 
Charldale's residences were all unexcep- 
tionally situated. Still, though this har- 
assing matter was finally and satisfactorily 
settled, Elinor had her hands full, for the 
marriage was to come off with little delay, 
and the trousseau that was admirably 
adapted for Lady Elinor Arminger was 
quite insufficient for the Countess of 
Charldale. 

' If you don't take care, mamma, Don 
will see it in the papers before you have 
told him, and naturally he will think that 
underhand of you.' 

* I wish you would write and tell him 

yourself, Elinor,' poor goaded Lady Tim- 
erton pleaded. 

' Now, mamma, that's really very in- 
considerate of you. I literally haven't a 
minute to myself ; in fact, it would be pn 
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my conscience if I did anything but look 
after my dresses. That Catherine de 
Medicis costume has to be watched inch 
by inch, or they'd go wrong in it ; and as 
Aunt Kenwyn has given me the jewellery, 
I quite intend the dress to be up to the 
mark/ 

Grevious to relate, something had come 
between the soul of Lady Kenwyn and 
the spirit of Catherine de Medicis, so in 
order that she might not be perpetually 
reminded of those happier days when they 
two were one, her ladyship had given the 
Catherine de Medicis collection of jewel- 
lery to her niece Elinor. By so doing, 
Lady Kenwyn was enabled to give her 
thoughts exclusively to Marie Antoinette, 
who had kindly stepped, or glided rather, 
into the place formerly occupied by the 
earlier French Queen. 

* I would rather have it on my con* 
science that I was neglecting the make 
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of dress than that I was behaving heart- 
lessly to Don Arminger/ Lady Timerton 
protested. 

'Well, I wouldn't,' Elinor answered 
coolly ; ' that dress and its lace and stom- 
acher of gold embroidery and seed-pearls 
will come to four hundred pounds, and it 
would be sinful on my part to be negli- 
gent about it' Then Lady Elinor got 
into her victoria, and had herself driven 
to the place where her heart was — by the 
side of the embroidered stomacher — and 
Lady Kenwyn wrote a note entreating 
Don Arminger to come to her. 

It was a busy day with him, and her 
messenger reached him at a very inoppor- 
tune hour. Nevertheless, her entreaty 
that he would go to her without delay 
was so urgent that he got himself away 
from his work and went down to Timer- 
ton House at once. 

She had wrought herself up to a pitch 
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of painful excitement by the time he joined 
her in that room which she always had 
devoted to business, and which was the 
only one in the house that was not under 
reparation now. Her eyes were full of 
tears and her voice full of trembling when 
she greeted him with the words, — 

* Don, I have bad news to break to 
you.' 

' Nothing wrong with Timerton or 
Trixy^ is there ? ' he asked in quick, un- 
feigned alarm, and when Lady Timerton 
said * No, no,' he remembered that he 
ought to have thought of Elinor first. 

* It's about Elinor,' Lady Timerton 
went on, beginning to cry. 

' About Elinor ? ' 

* Oh, Don, how shall I — how can I tell 
you ? My poor, dear boy, my heart is 
aching for you, and Tm so angry with my 
own child that Tve scarcely patience to 
speak of hen* 
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' She's not ill, then ? I feared she was 
ill' 

' 111 ! Oh no, but she has behaved so 
badly, so heartlessly, that I hope you'll 
feel you are well rid of a girl who could 
treat you so.' (Don's unruly heart began 
to bound with a sense of relief.) * She 
has actually come back from Crowniston 
engaged to Lord Charldale.' 

The great melancholy fact was com- 
municated to him, and Don actually did 
not faint, or even totter. 

* Don't vex yourself about it,' he said, 
taking Lady Timerton's hand cordially, 
*she will be infinitely happier in his 
groove than she would have been in 
mine ; don't mar her happiness by show- 
ing displeasure.' 

* It's of you I'm thinking, my poor boy,' 
she sobbed. 

* I must try to get over it,' he said, 
putting a decent amount of resignation 
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into his tone, but he felt that he was 
being a little hypocritical in doing even so 
much. 

Then he was anxious to get back and 
finish the article, in the writing of which 
he had been interrupted ; but Lady Tim- 
erton, having gone through the agony of 
telling him, and now having come into 
the possession of peace through his man- 
ner of receiving the tidings, felt inclined 
to detain him in order that she might talk 
about the sunny side of this golden match, 
which really (apart from Don) was> a 
gratifying one to her maternal pride. 

*As she can be happy with him (how 
she can have brought herself to it after 
you), but as she feels she can like him, 
I ought to be content that my daughter 
is going to make what is indisputably the 
best match in the country,' she said, rather 
timidly to Don. 

* Indeed, you ought,' he assented, with 
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unsentimental, unselfish heartiness. 'She'll 
be thoroughly in her right place, and she'll 
keep a firm hand on him. Charldale 
isn't half a bad fellow, and Elinor will 
make a thorough man of him.' 

* It will be a great relief to Elinor to 
find you take it in this way/ said Lady 
Timerton dubiously. 

* She must not think that I regard the 
change lightly ; but she may feel that I 
honestly believe she would have failed 
to find happiness as my wife ; and, there- 
fore, what is is best.' 

* Won't you wait and see her ? She 
will be in at five.' 

* Not to-day,' Don said, thinking of that 
unfinished article. *Give her my friend- 
liest love and greeting ; tell her that with 
all my heart I wish for her happiness.' 

* Shall I say you forgive her 'i ' 

* No, no, Lady Timerton ; there's no 
need to say that. She has done nothing 
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that calls for forgiveness ; she has merely 
emancipated herself from a thrall that 
would have been irksome to her. Elinor 
and I shall always be good friends, though 
we have made the mistake of trying to 
be lovers for a time.' 

Lady Timerton shook her head. She 
could not understand it. Don's resigna- 
tion looked very real, but might it not 
be assumed to conceal a broken heart 
and a suicidal intention ? 

Don Arminger went back to his work 
a happier man than he had been for many 
a month. His heart was more warmly 
disposed towards Elinor this day than it 
had ever been before, and he felt almost 
sorry that he should never dare to tell 
her what a load she had lifted from him 
by jilting him. 

In spite of his perturbation of spirit, 
he worked away manfully at his article, 
and finished it. This he did before he 
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gave himself to the luxury of picturing 
the way in which Constance would receive 
the news. 

He was undecided as to how he should 
break it to her. Should he go down and 
tell out the truth, or should he write it 
to his mother first, and learn from her 
whether or not Constance was prepared 
to receive him in the way in which he 
wanted to be received ? He would take 
the night to think it over, and with the 
morning light would come the clear vision 
of what he ought to do. 

But with the morning light came letters, 
telegrams, printers' devils, and the stern 
necessity for speedy and incessant work. 
He had a good many heavy interests 
hanging upon his shoulders just now, for 
he was about to make a new departure 
in journalism, and other men had linked 
their interests with his. The onus was 
on him of throwing his most earnest self 
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into the fray. The prose of life demanded 
him. The poetry of it and Constance 
must wait. 

It was rest — and pleasurably rest, too 
— to feel that he need no longer go into 
single combat with graceful Elinor anent 
a house. The girl had been right all 
through, he admitted now. What would 

have become of her if she had been 
condemned to a suburban existence ? It 
was merely the instinct of self-preservation 
which had made her hold out against the 
house in Bedford Park. Elinor would 
have been out of gear there altogether; 
nevertheless, he would take the house 
still, and Constance would show him how 
to make it perfect. 

Work over-mastered him for a few days, 
then before he had time to write to her, 
came a letter from his mother. 

* Sad changes here,' she wrote ; * Mr 
Vaughan has had a stroke. He is ordered 
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to Normandy, and Constance goes with 
her aunt. Donald remains behind. In- 
deed, I fear Donald and Maude have 
made up their minds to be very dis- 
obedient. Give my love to your Elinon 
My news from Trixy is the happiest the 
old mother can have. Constance has just 
come in to wish me good-bye; in her 
travelling-gear she is the very prettiest 
creature eyes can rest on.' 

Don telegraphed at once, — *Send me 
Miss Fielding's address.' 

But his mother was vague about it for 
a week or two, and Constance was well 
away from the haunts of men before Don 
got any clue to her whereabouts. 

Meantime his business matters multi- 
plied themselves, as it is the won't of 
business matters to do, and he let the 
business that was ' nearest to his heart 
slide, thinking he could catch it up at 
any time, after the manner of men. 
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He felt so sure of her. She was just 
gone away for a change with her ailing 
aunt and uncle, and she would come back 
all the more fit for a life of content and 
repose with him. This was the idea he 
formed half unconsciously, and it served 
to keep him quite satisfied and at ease 
about her. 

Meantime he took the house at Bedford 
Park, and began filling it gradually with 
the * earliest ' English furniture that com- 
bined comfort with high art principles. 
And while he was doing this, Constance 
was settling down into a life of quiet 
usefulness in a little town in Normandy, 
where Mr Vaughan was trying to recruit 
his broken strength, and Mrs Vaughan 
was grumbling at the length of time 
' wasted ' in the process. 

The sick man would have preferred 
having his own daughters to nurse him, 
deft and thoughtful though Constance 
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was. But the Misses Vaughan had rather 
gladly availed themselves of an invitation 
from an aunt of their father, and a half 
hint from Mrs Vaughan to the effect that 
she would be best pleased at their accept- 
ing the same. So, as Mrs Vaughan was 
unequal to any tiresome exertion, on Con- 
stance devolved the care and charge of 
nursing the invalid. 

There was little to interest her at 
Etretit, for her services were in too 
incessant requisition for her to indulge 
in explorations amidst the surrounding 
scenery. Mr Vaughan was exacting and 
capricious after the manner of convales- 
cents, and his wife had no patience with 
his caprices, and disregarded his require- 
ments even when they were reasonable. 
So upon Constance he soon came to 
rely entirely, and it was almost pitiful 
to see him so utterly dependent upon 
her, and at the same time so angry 
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with her still for not having married his 
son. 

' My affliction makes me a terrible 
burden, a terrible, terrible burden/ he 
would say with plaintive querulousness^ 
'and it has been brought about by dis- 
tress of mind.' 

* It has been laid upon you by the 
hand of God/ Constance would say firmly 
and kindly, * and you are no burden at 
all, and I'm happier in being of use to 
you than I can express.' 

*A11 the same, dear neighbour Con- 
stance, I'm a terrible trouble to you — 
I feel it, a terrible trouble to you and 
a burden to your aunt, and this is the 
work of others, Connie ; if Donald and 
you had not been wilful and obstinate, 
I would not have broken down in this 
way.' 

* Donald will have one of the best 
and dearest girls in the world for a wife. 
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When once you can soften your heart 
enough to give in and see Maude Armin- 
ger, you'll love her and bless her for 
marrying your son/ 

' No, I won't/ he snapped ; * they're a 
pair of fools, and she is a selfish one, 
for she knows if Donald marries her 
he will lose Strathlands. I couldn't rest 
in my grave if I thought that girl was 
queening it at Strathlands. Donald will 
rue the day he met her when he finds 
that Reggie has the old place/ 

* Mr Vaughan, you're cruel and unjust ; 
how can you expect that God's mercy 
will restore you to health when you 
nourish feelings of hatred and malice 
against your own son ? ' 

* That girl shall never have Strath- 
lands, and Strathlands is what she and 
her designing mother have schemed for. 
Constance, those Armingers have been 
the cause of all my troubles ; that usher 
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fellow was the cause of your wavering 
about Donald in the first place, and 
then he didn't care to take what he 
had won/ 

* I will not let your words vex me, 
Mr Vaughan/ Constance said good-tem- 
peredly, ^ but for all that they are cruel/ 

* They are true, Connie ; you preferred 
that fellow to my Donald, a fellow whose 
sole aim and object in life is self- ad- 
vancement. He plotted and schemed to 
get his former pupil to marry one sister, 
and he made love to^you to get you out 
of the other sister's way with Donald — ' 

^ I won't hear Don Arminger spoken 
ill of without protesting,' Constance said. 
But Mr Vaughan's words fell heavily on 
her heart. 

Lady Elinor had really been very 
anxious to hear the result of her mother's 
interview with Don. When she came 
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home that day, after an hour's unremitt- 
ing attention to one of the details of 
the Catherine de Medicis dress, she felt 
really curious as to what had transpired. 

' I can see you've been crying, mamma, 
so I suppose you've had it out with Mr 
Arminger ? ' 

'Yes, he has been here and I have 
told him,' Lady Timerton said slowly. 
She could not quite make up her mind 
as to whether she was pleased or hurt 
at the calm way in which Don had re- 
ceived the tidings. 

' What did he say ? ' 

* He said he thought, or hoped, or 
something of the kind, that you would 
be happier with Lord Charldale than you 
would have been with him. Oh ! every- 
thing he said was nice and kind, but 
I'm afraid the wound is a very deep 
one, and he won't bare it, poor fellow ! 
his pride won't let him.' 
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* I hope It won't/ Elinor said candidly. 
* It would be so awkward if he made a 
fuss and Charldale heard anything about 
it. I am so glad youVe got it over, 
mamma dear; now we can get on with 
things. Some one ought to write and 
tell Timerton and Trixy. I don't think 
Timerton will be surprised ; he always 
thought it would be Charldale.' 

So Lady Elinor was airily off with the 
old love, and free to proceed apace with 
the preparations to be legally on with 
the new. And Constance read of the 
approaching marriage in high life, as she 
sat by Mr Vaughan's chair upon wheels 
on the little beach at EtretAt. 

It cannot be denied that her heart 
beat high with hope, that her cheeks 
flushed with joyful expectation as she 
read it. She knew now not only that 
Don cared for her, but she gauged with 
tolerable correctness the depth of that 
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caring. The lesson taught by honour 
and learnt so hardly at Woodside in 
the summer while he was semi-bound 
to Elinor, might be unlearnt now! 

' Will he come ? ' This was the ques- 
tion she asked herself with tolerable fre- 
quency, for you see she had little to 
do here save brood over her love and 
the possibilities surrounding it. It seemed 
to her the most natural thing in the 
world that Don should come to her at 
once, now that he was free. And as 
day after day passed by, and he neither 
came nor wrote, she felt cruelly dis- 
appointed. 

It did not occur to her that to the 
manly mind there was an insurmountable 
awkwardness in writing to tell her that 
having been thrown over by Elinor, he 
was now ready to take her (Constance). 
Nor did she think that it was just pos- 
sible business and work of the utmost 
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importance to himself and others might 
be keeping him away. She was a woman ! 
and without a tinge of selfishness sh 
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felt that her love ought to be the chief 
thing in life to the object of it 
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CHAPTER IV. 




DONALD S RASHNESS. 

NE day there came to Donald 
Vaughan a letter from his step- 
mother telling him of his 
father's fast increasing weakness, and 
urging upon Donald the propriety of his 
coming to them with little delay, and 
bringing his brother Reginald with him. 



* Your father has taken it into his head 
that Reggie is up to some michief, and 
nothing will convince him to the contrary 
but Reggie's coming. Besides, I really 
do not think it right that he should be 
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without either of his sons. He is failing 
fast, and in your own interests I advise 
your coming to him/ 

* There's some good in the woman after 
all/ Donald observed when he read this 
letter to Mrs Arminger and Maude ; * she 
doesn't want me to offend my father, 
that's clear/ 

' And it's equally clear that you ought 
to go to him at once/ Maude said ; but 
Donald, who was very much in love in 
the selfishly absorbant way, demurred at 
this. 

Mf I go and leave you behind me, 
something will happen to part us ! I've 
a presentiment of that, Maude, and Fm 
as sure as any old woman could be that 
my presentiments always come true ; if 
you'll marry me I'll go, but I won't start 
without you/ 

* My dear Donald ! ' Mrs Arminger said 
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with a shudder at the Evil being brought 
so close to her, ' there would be something 
almost unnatural in what you propose/ 

'I can't help that/ he said doggedly; 
* Maude has promised to be my wife, and 
if anything came between us now it would 
wreck me ; if she will go with me TU 
go to Etretit, but TU not go without 
her/ 

' The shock might be very injurious to 
your father/ 

* He needn't know anything about it 
till he has been well prepared/ the young 
man pleaded. ' Mrs Arminger, you're 
really wrong in trying to put me off now/ 

* Mother isn't trying to put you off ; 
she only wants you to be sensible,' Maude 
said soothingly. 

* Do you doubt me ? Do you fear that 
I sha'n't make Maude a good husband ? 
Do you think my professions shams and 
promises idle ? With Maude I may be 
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of some account in the world ; without 
her, I shall go to destruction.' 

' You needn't fear Maude ; she will be 
just as faithfully your own in your absence 
as now that you are with her daily/ 

' I won't go without her/ Donald said ; 
and Mrs Arminger felt that her nephew 
had an inexhaustible stock of obstinacy 
to draw upon. 

* How does your own heart prompt 
you ? ' Mrs Arminger said to Maude when 
they were alone. 

* To please Donald. But, mother, be 
sure of this, I won't do anything against 
your wishes.' 

' It is very terrible for me to have to 
decide. Donald is utterly unreasonable; 
it is his plain duty to go to his father at 
once, and he ought to put aside all 
thoughts of marriage for a time.' 

* I know you are right, but I can't 
think Donald very wrong,' Maude said, 
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and then she went to work at her picture 
in a way that was meant to show her 
mother that ' Art was enough/ 

But Mrs Arminger was not deceived 
by Maude's apparent contentment. The 
mother knew that her child was being 
harassed hourly almost by entreaties and 
supplications from Donald, who had the 
winning art of making his argument ap- 
pear a true one. So a day or two slipped 
by in indecision, and then came a more 
urgent request from Mrs Vaughan that her 
stepson should come speedily to his father. 

This time the request was backed up 
by a few words from Constance. 

* Poor Mr Vaughan pines for his sons, 
especially for Donald ; his daughters seem 
to be of far less account in his eyes — a 
state of feeling for which I have no sym- 
pathy. Nevertheless, it exists, and it 
seems heartless of Donald and Reggie 
to stay away now.' 
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' I believe Reggie is in town, but Vm 
not sure ; however, I'll write to his old 
address/ Donald said when Maude read 
this passage from Constance's letter to 
him. 

' That won't be enough ; you must go 
yourself, dear Donald.' 

* So I will, if you will go with me,' 
Donald replied. 

There was a good deal of controversy, 
of combative argument, and of bewilder- 
ment. But it all ended in this — namely, 
that Mrs Arminger, against the dictates 
of her heart and head, gave an unwilling 
consent to a hasty marriage. 

Maude was married in her travelling 
dress, and started with her husband for 
EtretAt within the hour after the ceremony. 
Only her mother and Mr Dalzel were pre- 
sent, and altogether there was a surrepti- 
tious hole -in -corner air about the affair 
which sorely distressed Mrs Arminger. 
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But Donald Vaughan was supremely 

happy and infinitely grateful, and Maude 

assured her mother that she was perfectly 

content and had no fear. 

The letter directed to the old address 
found Reginald. The old address was 

in that penitential precinct where Regi- 
nald had lodged for the last two years. 
Being a younger son with no expectations, 
he had fared less luxuriously than his 
brother, for his father had insisted on 
his 'doing something' and living on the 
income that he made by doing it. His 
clerkship in the Audit Office did not 
bring him a stipend on which he could 
riot in the upper ways of society, but it 
enabled him to live, and he eked it out 
by a little desultory writing for some of 
the sporting and dramatic papers and 
cheap magazines. 

In describing his lodgings to his own 
people, he always said that his rooms 
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were capitally kept, and his breakfasts 
(the only meal he had at home) were 
admirably served by his landlady : ' A 
very good creature — a widow/ And this 
statement was perfectly true, but it was 
not all the truth. 

He did not go on to say that this 
widow was an extremely pretty, smart 
little woman, who was so well dowered 
with discretion that her most anxious 
friends felt that she was quite safe in hav- 
ing even such a handsome young lodger 
as Reginald Vaughan. 

Probably his friends, had they known 
anything about it, would not have deemed 
there was equal safety for him in the 
arrangement. 

Mrs Welton was in the habit of saying 
that she 'had had her ups and downs.' 
This was said with an idea that was in- 
tended to convey the idea that mansions 
and deer parks were the familiar objects 
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to which her youthful eyes had been 
accustomed. Whereas, in truth, when she 
emerged from the dense obscurity of her 
early years, it was to occupy the (to her) 
then dazzling position of barmaid at the 
Welsh Harp, Hendon. 

A sharp winter and hard frost in her 
first season there, sent down swarms of 
skaters, and one of these — Percy Welton, 
a young actor — skated into the affections 
of the pretty barmaid, and married her. 

Being in receipt of a fair salary, he 
made a comfortable home in Gower Street, 
and furnished it well for his young wife. 
So that when he died, five years after 
their marriage, leaving her childless, she 
wisely turned her well-ordered house to 
profitable account by letting lodgings. 

A conversation that took place between 
her and Reginald Vaughan, after the 
receipt of Donald's letter, inviting Reginald 
to accompany him (Donald) to their 
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father's dying bed, will serve to show what 
terms the widow and her lodger were on. 

* Mind you're prudent, Reggie ; and, 
above all things, don't confide in your 
brother. He would be only too glad to 
give your father a hint that you were 
going to marry me, and get you out of 
the will altogether.' 

* I'll be as close as wax,' Reginald pro- 
mised. ' But look here, Adelaide, I'm 
not going to keep you dark, as if I were 
ashamed of you, much longer.' 

'No, no ; that's all right ; only be 
prudent,' the practical little woman replied 
gaily. ' While you're away I shall have 
more time to see about getting the furni- 
ture polished up and renovated ; and I 
can look out for a house.' 

For Mrs Welton had no intention of 
starting afresh in life, as Mrs Reginald 
Vaughan, in the region where she had 
been known as a lodging-house keeper. 
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When the brothers met at the railway 
station, Donald drew Ranald aside. 

* YouTl hardly be surprised when I tell 
you Fm married.' 

* The deuce you are ! To whom ? ' 

* To Maude, of course. Come and 
see her.' 

' Whew ! a runaway match is the last 
thing I should have supposed cousin 
Maude would have been guilty of.' 

' It wasn't runaway ; it was all plain 
straightforward sailing. We were married 
by old Dalzel this morning, and her 
mother gave her away.' 

' The governor will go cracky himself, 
and want to shut you up in an asylum/ 
Reginald laughed, as he went to the 
waiting-room to congratulate and salute 
his new sister. 

Maude was not given to being feebly 
retrospective, therefore she did not say 
that she thought the deed she had done 
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that morning a rash and unwise one. It 
was done; and by no word or look of 
hers would she ever reproach Donald with 
having tempted her to the doing. But, 
nevertheless, as they journeyed on, her 
heart sank a little whenever Reginald 
made a joking allusion to the kind of 
reception Donald and his bride were 
likely to meet with. 

They stayed a few hours at Dieppe 
to recruit Maude's strength, which had 
gone from her considerably in the cross- 
ing. And then they went on — the happy 
pair with their hearts in their mouths, and 
Reginald in a state of self-complacency 
anent his superior prudence. 

* Constance will be on our side,* Donald 
whispered to Maude, when at last they 
entered the hotel where his father was, 
and he tried to whisper it reassuringly. 

But Maude had an intuitive feeling that 
Constance would not only disapprove of 
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what they had done, but would manifest 
her disapproval. 

As soon as she heard of their arrival, 
Constance came flying down to meet them, 
glad to see Maude beyond the power of 
words to express, but distressed visibly 
at the manner of Maude's presence. 

* Married ! You, Maude, of all people 
in the world to have gone in this untoward 
way into life's difficulties. Donald, you 
can never repay her for the trust she has 
shown in you.' 

' Oh, I don't know that,' Donald said. 
He was very proud and fond of Maude, 
but he was even prouder of that mental 
prowess of his which had enabled him 
to conquer Maude's scruples, and he wa3 
by no means disposed to be disparaged 
in the lightest degree. 

Then Constance told them that their 
father was much worse, speechless now, 
and powerless to move, but still sensible 
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and able to comprehend all that was said 
to him. 

Presently Mrs Vaughan came, crying, aot 
so much because her husband was dying, as 
because she had been unconsciously taught 
from her earliest years that it was the 
right thing to cry when death was near, 
and to her next was the tale of the 
marriage told. 

She kissed Maude and welcomed her 
with what really was loving warmth from 
Mrs Vaughan, and cheered both her step- 
son and his bride with encouraging words 
relative to the way in which his father 
would receive them. 

* He is shockingly altered, and quite 
unable to speak, but he can understand 
all you say to him. Go to him, Donald, 
and when he is used to your presence, 
tell him honestly of your marriage, and 
then break it to him that Maude is 
here. 
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This was wonderfully sound advice, con- 
sidering that it came from Mrs Vaughan, 
and Reginald urged his brother to act 
upon it at once. 

That Mr Vaughan was made infinitely 
happy by the presence of his eldest son 
there could be no manner of doubt, though 
he was not able to give verbal expression 
to his feelings. But a look of content 
came into his poor drawn face when 
Donald laid his hand on his father's, that 
had long been a stranger there. 

Still Donald delayed telling the great 
truth that had to be told. 

By nightfall both the sons had seen 
their father. But still no mention had 
been made of Maude, the bride. 

Each one shrank from the task of 
telling, and meanwhile Maude sat down 
below with Constance, and tried to think 
that she was content with the current 
state of things. 
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At last Constance could bear it for her 
no longer. 

* They're all afraid of spectres of their 
own creating/ she said impatiently. * I 
will go up and tell him that he's enter- 
taining an angel unawares. He's not a 
bad-hearted man, and now that he knows 
he is dying, he will cast out the devil of 
bitterness that he has nourished for so 
many years.' 

So Constance went up, fraught with this 
good intent ; and when she came to the 
bedside, the poor weary eyes of the dying 
man lighted up with a pleased smile. 

He was still able to move one hand a 
little, and presently he motioned for Con- 
stance, and Donald to kneel down. Then 
he drew their hands together, and clasped 
them in his feeble one, and was closing 
his eyes in peace, when Donald started 
up, saying— 

* Oh ! father, I am married to Maude — 
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my cousin Maude ! ' Donald cried, drawing 
his hand away, as if it had been burnt by 
this momentary contact with Constance's. 
And then Constance, able and capable, 
clear-headed and kind, as it was her wont 
to be, told the story out with lucid, loving 
vehemence. 

Who can tell what anguish filled the 
speechless, helpless father's soul in that 
dark hour ? For he knew, he remembered 
well the will he had made, and all its cruel 
conditions, and now he would have given 
his little space of life to have altered them. 

But they could not understand his feeble 

signs, his inarticulate utterances. In vain 

they strained eye and ear and mind; his 

meaning was hidden from them by a veil 

they could not rend. 

But, when Maude was brought to him, 
he held the hand she laid in his closely, 

and looked at her with kindness, after she 

had kissed him, and made them all to 
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know, as well as he could, that he was 
pleased and at peace with her. 

Still, that agony of trying to make theni 
comprehend something which they could 
not, was upon him. 

If he could only speak for a minute 
now and tell them that he would have 
that rash codicil revoked, whereby he 
disinherited his eldest son, if that son 
should ever marry Maude Arminger. But 
he could not — he could not, and so his 
anguished spirit struggled away in pain 
and incapacity. 

And all the while Reginald was regret- 
ting that he had not married his Adelaide, 
and introduced her to his family in the 
same courageous and successful way in 
which his brother had introduced Maude. 

That darkened hour ! — who can tell the 
misery of it ? Clear in mind as he had 
ever been, but physically powerless to 
make one iota of that mind clear to others, 
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with a softened heart and a repentant soul, 
the wretched father laid there, knowing 
that he had ruined his first-born. 

What fervent, earnest prayers he offered 
now, but for one minute's power to speak 
— one minute — only one minute would 
-enable him to undo the great wrong. 

But the minute was not granted to him. 
He died with that codicil uncancelled 




CHAPTER V. 



WEAK VESSELS. 




HARLDALE has broken loose 
again/ This is what a few 
of the friends who knew him 
best were saying to one another ten 
days or a fortnight before the date fixed 
for his marriage with Lady Elinor Divett, 
His mother had done her best. She had 
kept him quiet at Crowniston until the 
time was nearly ripe for her to render 
him up to the younger, stronger hands 
that were to mould him henceforth. But 
now he was up in London, and it was 
true, he had broken loose again ! 
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His mother was sorely distressed. His 
faults were grievous, and she knew them, 
and admitted the galling truth about them, 
but he was her son, and her heart ached 
for him, and she crowded on all the 
canvas she could in hopes of sailing him 
into the safe harbour of matrimony with 
Elinor Divett. 

It was an awful time for the poor 
heart-wrung loving mother. If he had 
been merely a sot and a brute perhaps, 
even she, his mother, would have re- 
coiled from him. But he had his 
redeeming qualities, and she loved him, 
and would have sacrificed every other 
human being for him. And now, just 
as she had thought he was so safe, he 
had broken loose again. 

He was her boy still, though he got 
drunk now and again. Though, be brutal- 
ised himself, he was her fair-haired, high- 
spirited, bold, beautiful boy still, and she 
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did rage against every hindrance to the 
marriage that was to save him. 

In her distress she did the wisest thing 
she could have done, and her doing it 
proved that she had gauged Elinor cor- 
rectly. She took her son's betrothed into 
the frankest confidence respecting his 
failings. 

'Charldale is acting very- imprudently; 
he is drinking a great deal more than is 
good for him/ she said to Elinor, with 
such earnestness that Elinor felt convinced 
he must be acting imprudently indeed. 

' I can't speak to him yet/ Elinor 
replied. 

'Can't you get your brother to say a 
word, and be with him a good deal ? 
Charldale is easily influenced for good, 
and I know he has a great respect for 
Lord Timerton/ 

'Timerton's the worst person in the 
world to deal with a matter of this 
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sort ; he'd get disgusted so soon/ Elinor 
said. 

* I shall not breathe freely till you are 
married; once married, I feel sure you'll 
manage the poor boy ; but the day be- 
fore the marriage will be full of anxiety 
for me, Elinor. I shall never forget 
what I suffered on a former occasion,' 
Lady Charldale said, with a shudder. 

* I suppose there was some truth in 
those reports ? ' Elinor asked. 

*Yes, my dear, a great deal too much 
truth, I'm sorry to say, not but what 
Miss Fielding behaved iniquitously in 
making such a scene and scandal, still I 
must admit that Charldale forgot him- 
self terribly. I only pray your influence 
may be excited beneficially this time.' 

Undoubtedly, this was rather hard on 
Lady Elinor that she should be expected 
to keep her lover straight the day before 
the marriage. But she knew that this 
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was what was expected of her, and she 
determined to do it, or to get it done. 

To get It done, and by Don Arminger. 
That was the resolution she came to as 
soon as the responsibility was thrust upon 
her by Lord Charldale's mother. 

Some people would have seen a certain 
amount of indelicacy in asking a cast-off 
lover to mount guard over a promoted 
one. But Elinor had no foolish feeling 
of this kind with regard to Don. He 
was the one man in her circle of friends 
and acquaintances on whom she knew 
she could rely. And she was not going 
to let the fact of her having been en- 
gaged to marry him at one time stand 
in the way of her seeking his aid now. 

Accordingly she wrote to him, and 
told him that, in an emergency which had 
arisen, she turned to him as her truest 
and wisest friend, and added, — 

* I know well that no small feeling 
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will keep you from coming to help me 
now.' 

' Sensible girl she is/ Don said ap- 
provingly, as he pocketed her letter, and 
prepared to obey her summons. 

She was delightfully unembarrassed 
when she saw him, and went on with 
her occupation of drawing a design for 
the floral embellishment of her wedding- 
-cake, just as if no other relations than 
those of free and easy friendship had 
ever existed between them. 

* I'm not going to have a single orna- 
ment excepting white German asters and 
chrysanthemums on my cake,' she said, 
pointing to her work; 'don't you think 
it will be the best taste ? ' 

* They won't show well up against the 
white sugar, will they.*^' he asked criti- 
cally. 

* Oh yes, they will, with a border of 
maidenhair fern all round them.' 
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Then she held her design off at arm's 
length, and was well satisfied with it. 

* Is it about the cake you want to 
consult me ? ' he said presently, and she 
laughed at the idea for a moment, then 
grew suddenly serious, and said, — 

'No, of course it's not the cake ; it's 
about Charldale,' 

' He's all right, I hope ? ' 

' Well, no ; scarcely all right, I'm afraid. 
You know, of course everybody knows, 
what happened when he was going to 
marry Miss Fielding. Now it mustn't 
happen again. When I'm married I can 
manage for myself, I'm sure. But now, 
before the wedding I want your help. 
Will you give it to me, Don ? ' 

' With all my heart, Elinor.' 

' Then do this for me : get hold of 
Charldale ; you can do it easily, for he has 
a great idea of your cleverness and power ; 
and the day before the wedding impress 
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him into keeping quite — quite as he ought 
to be/ 

* I'll do all that man can do in such a 
case/ Don said; 'but Lord Charldale is 
more than likely to repel any advances I 
may make.' 

'No, he won't ; his mother is going to' 
ask you to dinner, and you can interest 
him about travelling. Put him on his 
mettle by taking it for granted that he 
means to explore and travel intelligently, 
and let him think that you'd like to have 
him for a fellow- voyager, and you'll win 
his heart, and get influence over him ; then 
the rest is easy.' 

' I don't care about the difficulties, and 
if the deed is to be done TU do it,' Don 
promised. And Elinor had no further 
anxiety as to what might happen the day 
before the wedding. 

' It will be a great comfort to Timerton 
and Trixy to find everything so pleasant 
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between us, Don/ she said in her friend- 
liest way. 

' They need never have feared anything 

I. 

else.' 

'Oh, I don't know! some men would 
have been nasty and spiteful about it, but 
I felt sure it wasn't in you to be that I 
was good to set my face against that house 
in Bedford Park ; if I had let you run into 
that expense it would have been an un- 
pardonable shame/ 

* IVe taken the house, and I hope Lord 
Charldale and you will visit it often/ 

* YouVe not going to live there alone ? ' 

* Probably not/ 

' Is it Miss Fielding ? ' 

* Miss Fielding is abroad, and I have 
neither seen nor heard from her since I 
saw you last' 

M'm glad of that ; it wouldn't have 
been like you — it wouldn't have been good 
taste if you had turned to any one else so 
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soon/ she said approvingly, and then 
gave him an interesting description of the 
Catherine de Medici costume, and he 
found her a far more entertaining and 
agreeable companion than she had ever 
been in the days of their engagement. 

In accordance with Elinor's desire Don 
Arminger did go to dinner with old Lady 
Charldale, and did contrive to ingratiate 
himself with her son so successfully that 
he soon had no difficulty in securing a 
good deal of Lord Charldale's society to 
himself. 

The day before the wedding he found 
that a sudden need had arisen in a journal 
over which he had sway, for a paper on 
yachting, and this he got Lord Charldale 
to do for him. They dined together that 
night, and Lord Charldale, whose mind 
had been fully and fairly exercised all day, 
went to bed tired, well content with him- 
self, and sober. 
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Nothing marred the perfect propriety of 
the wedding ceremonies on the following 
day, for which happy state of things the 
newly-made countess thanked her old friend 
Don very heartily. 

' The first thing I do will be to get rid 
of that man of his — Morris/ she confided 
to Don. ' There will be a tussel over it, 
I know, but I won't be the one to give in. 

Mr Vaughan was brought home to 
Strathlands to be buried, and the will 
whereby Donald was disinherited under 
certain conditions, and Reginald made to 
reign in his stead was brought into force. 

In spite of his rapturous regard for his 
young and pretty wife, poor Donald 
Vaughan took his downfall very dismally. 

The conditions of the codicil by which 
he was cast out were very cruel. If he 
married Maude Arminger he was not only 
to lose Strathlands, but he was not to have 
a shilling of his father's money. The only 
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thing that was left to him was his share — 
a fourth of his mother's fortune, and on 
this it was impossible that he and his wife 
could live. 

He did not say much about this bitter 
blight to his brother, for Reginald prof- 
fered but the scantiest sympathy, and took 
his unexpected exaltation so entirely as 
a matter of course, that a root of bitter- 
ness was planted in Donald's heart against 
him. 

Reginald was the head of the house 
now, the master of Strathlands, and all 
appertaining unto it, and he took care 
to very soon manifest his power. 

When his father had been buried about 
three days, he thought that it was time 
to make an end of inactive mourning, and 
he was prompted to this course by fre- 
quent and urgent letters from Mrs Welton. 

* Understand,' that enterprising woman 
wrote, * rU have no mothers-in-law, es- 
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pecially one that's nothing but a " step " 
about my house. The sooner you settle 
all that, and let me come down and see 
about getting the house comfortable and 
straight after my own way, the better for 
us all.' 

Accordingly, one evening, just before 
they were about to go to bed, Reginald 
introduced the subject rather abruptly. 

* What day are you thinking of going to 
your own house, Mrs Vaughan } There'll 
be a good deal to do to this place before 
I settle down, and I want to begin as 
soon as possible.* 

Now this was staggering to Mrs 
Vaughan, for though she was comfort- 
ably dowered with a fair income, and a 
pleasant small house in Clyst Street, she 
had not contemplated cutting herself off 
from the glories of Strathlands so soon. 

' I can go at any time, but I thought 
perhaps, as you have no idea of marry- 
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ing yet awhile, that you might like me 
to stay and superintend the house till 
you do marry.' 

* That's it exactly. I am engaged to 
a — a lady in London, and I shall marry 
as soon as I have this house ready to 
bring her to.' 

' Oh, I can leave to - morrow,' Mrs 
Vaughan said, in a huff; and Constance 
put in sensibly, — 

* No, aunt, you can't leave to-morrow, 
or for many days, in fact. You must 
have time to furnish and arrange your 
house. Reginald, I'm sure you can't 
wish to put my aunt to inconvenience in 
the way she proposes.' 

* Mrs Vaughan is welcome to stay here 
any reasonable time,' he said sullenly. 

' Maude and I quite intended to be off 
to-morrow,' Donald said hastily. 

' And I have no doubt Constance will 
have me at Woodside/ Mrs Vaughan 
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murmured, but Constance did not feel 
disposed to install her aunt at Woodside 
again. 

' That would be giving you the trouble 
of two moves within a short time instead 
of one, aunt,' she said ; ' I'll help you 
to get your own house in order, and 
Rill and Staveley shall begin upon your 
garden to-morrow. You've been too long 
mistress in your own house to find it 
pleasant to live in another person's now.' 

* I hardly know what belongs to me 
here and what does not,' Mrs Vaughan 
wailed. 

' Settle your own way,' Reginald said, 
getting up and taking his candle, * you're 
welcome to stay here a reasonable time, 
as I told you before, Mrs Vaughan, and 
I don't think you can say Tm unreason- 
able about it ; and you're welcome to 
take whatever belongs to you from here, 
and any little trifle that doesn't belong 
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to you rU give you with pleasure if 
you fancy it. Good -night to you all/ 
so saying the young squire of Clyst 
marched off to bed. 

' rU never put my foot inside Strath- 
lands after the day I leave it/ Mrs 
Vaughan cried ; * going to be married 
too! Ah, to some low creature he was 
obliged to keep in the background during 
his poor father's life. Donald, my heart 
bleeds for you, positively bleeds for 
you.' 

' Donald has promised to be very con- 
tented/ Maude said brightly, *and while 
he is that I can do plenty of work, and 
we shall be very happy/ 

' I can never be happy when I think 
of the mess I've got you into,' poor 
Donald said mournfully, and then he 
indulged in a jeremiad against Reginald 
and selfishness generally. 

' Has he told you anything about this 
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person he is going to marry ? ' Mrs 
Vaughan asked Donald. 

* No, never alluded to her before 
to-night; ashamed of her probably; my 
poor father, if he could only know how 
bitterly he is being paid out for his 
injustice to me ! ' 

' That's the most sorrowful thought to 
me, Donald,' Constance said softly; 'if 
his spirit will know through all eternity 
that he has wronged you, how sad, how 
unutterably sad it is to think of ! ' 

* Donald will be happy, and we'll both 
work,' Maude said encouragingly. But 
Donald shook his head, and said that 
he had never been brought up to the 
idea of work, and he feared he was too 
old to begin to think about it now. 

* Something will come in the way that 
you can do, be sure of that, if you give 
your mind steadily to finding something,' 
Constance said. 
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But Donald could not take a hopeful 
view of his capabilities and chances of a 
career just yet. The wound made in his 
spirit was too new and raw, and it seemed 
as if Maude, his wife, would have a 
querulous husband as well as poverty to 
deal with. 

Mrs Vaughan did not make light of her 
difficulties at this juncture. When she 
came to look over the Strathlands house 
with the view of collecting her own goods 
and chattels and removing them to the 
dower -house in the village, she gave 
Reginald a great deal more trouble than 
he liked. For she clung with ivy-like 
tenacity to every article which had been 
brought into the house since her marriage. 
* It would be hard, indeed, if I couldn't 
retain possession of my own bedroom-fur- 
niture,' she said plaintively, pointing to the 
exquisitely artistic suite which Mr Vaughan 
had ordered on his second marriage. 
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* My father has left the furniture to me 
with the house,' Reginald said doggedly. 

* There is a great deal of my work in 
the drawing-room. The portieres and 
window-curtain borders, the chimney boards 
and curtains, and a great many of the 
chairs I embroidered with my own hands,' 
Mrs Vaughan said in an aggrieved tone. 

* You can take your own work away, of 
course,' Reginald said munificently. 

* Do you mean that I am to rip it off the 
curtains and chairs 

* I mean you can do as you like about 
taking it or leaving it; if you take it, it 
will have to be ripped off, I suppose, as the 
chairs will certainly remain where they are.* 

* And I only hope, with all my heart, 
that your wife will have the good ta^te to 
cover them properly,' Mrs Vaughan spit 
out in wounded pride. 

' Thanks ! my wife that is to be has a 
very fair notion of doing things well. I don't 
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think your work would be her style, so 
perhaps it will save contention and bother 
if I order it to be taken off the furniture 
at once/ 

Mrs Vaughan acquiesced, and choked 
for a moment or two. Then she said, — 

* Donald and you have always been 
attached brothers ; you are not going to 
let him want and suffer all that he will 
have to want and suffer if you act on your 
father s will — a will he repented of bitterly 
at the last, I am sure/ 

* Donald has shown the most gross dis- 
regard for my father's wishes in the matter 
of his marriage/ 

* Reggie, be just ! Are you going to 
marry in a way that would please your 
father were he still alive ? ' 

' No, don!t suppose I should,' Reggie 
said dauntlessly, 'but you see my father 
isn't alive to be vexed or pleased, and 
I'm master here now, therefore it doesn't 
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matter much whether other people are vexed 
or pleased with my arrangements/ 

Power is a wonderful instrument for 
developing brutality in some natures. 

' Maude, my darling ! don't you think 
you should have a studio in town ?' Donald 
said to his wife one day ; * your brother 
could help you if you were up there, and 
Lady Charldale and a host of people.' 

* Please never say to me that any one 
can help me with my pictures/ Maude 
pleaded ; ' they are my own ; bad, good, 
or indifferent, they are mine, and by them 
I stand or fall. I can't be helped.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MRS WELTONS VIEWS. 

I^^RS VAUGHAN'S little house 
Hnra fl ^^^ rapidly assuming a habit 
■msSI able appearance under Con- 
stance's vigilant supervision, and the gar- 
den was soon metamorphosed from the 
weedy wilderness it had been to a neat, 
well-planted and ordered plot of content. 

' We can't make you gay with annuals 
till next spring, aunt, but I'll have a lot 
of chrysanthemums and German asters in 
flower carefully transplanted from my 
garden to yours. They'll brighten the 
place up a bit,' Constance said. 
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* Nothing will ever make any place 
bright to me now/ Mrs Vaughan said, 
for she had started a theory, founded on 
fiction, that she was lamenting her hus- 
band grievously, and she would not allow 
this fiction to be ignored, much less gain- 
said. 

'Oh yes, flowers will,' Constance said 
brightly, and Mrs Vaughan shook her 
head, and murmured, — 

' Not after such a loss as mine ! ' 

In truth, it was a sorry change, this, 
from Strathlands and plenteousness to 
the little house in the village street, and 
an income that would only suffice to keep 
the little house up in a modest way. 

Unfortunately, too, her sufferings were 
aggravated by the fact of Strathlands 
being visible from all her front windows, 
and further, by her house lying in the 
direct road that led from the railway 
station to Strathlands. For big packing 
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cases, containing new furniture for Strath- 
lands — furniture that had been selected, 
ordered, and sent down by that unknown 
but already well-hated intruder, whom 
Reginald was going to marry — ^were con- 
stantly passing Mrs Vaughan's windows. 
And though the sight made her blood 
boil, and congeal, and run cold, and do 
a variety of other extraordinary things, 
she averred still she had not the moral 
courage to either keep away from the 
window or pull the blinds down, and 
shut the hateful spectacle out. 

In her anger against Reginald, on her 
own account, Mrs Vaughan sided heartily 
with Donald, and uttered rather ferocious 
denunciations of Reginald's conduct, quite 
regardless of the liability there was of 
Reginald's hearing them again with 
piquant additions. 

Indeed, Reginald's cool acceptance of 
all that his father had to leave, and his 
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callousness r^jarding his brother, touched 
others besides Mrs Vaughan into partisan- 
ship with Donald. Mr Dalzd ventured 
for one to remark on the subject. 

' I hope, Ranald/ he said, * that you 
are not going to let your brother and 
that poor girl suffer altogether by that 
will, of which it's my firm belief your 
father bitterly repented before he died.' 

' Donald is better off than I should 
have been if he had come into the pro- 
perty; he can get a clerkship, and his 
wife can make money. I should have 
had only the clerkship.' 

* It's rather a mean thing to suggest 
that he is to live on his wife's talent.' 

* He needn't live on it ; he can take 
a clerkship as I did. Besides, whether 
it's mean or not, Maude can make money ; 
but that's not the point I only mention 
it to show you that my brother has really 
not as much to complain of as I should 
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have had if our positions had been 
reversed.' 

After this exposition of his selfish in- 
tentions, Mr Dalzel could not bring him- 
self to treat Reginald other than coolly, 
though he was the squire and great man 
of the parish ; and this coolness Reginald 
attributed to party-feeling, to partisanship 
for Donald, and accused Donald of trying 
to ' undermine ' him in the place ; so the 
breach between the brothers widened. 

Until they could come to something like 
a definite decision as to what it would be 
best for them to do, Mr and Mrs Donald 
Vaughan stayed with her mother at the 
Grange, Maude spending the days in hard, 
unceasing work, and Donald hindering 
her a good deal by grumbling at his 
changed fortunes and the severity of his 
fate. 

There were difficulties and unpleasant- 
nesses, too, about the two sisters, the 
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Misses Vaughan. Their father had ex- 
pressed a wish, but had not uttered it as 
a command, that they should continue to 
live on under the protection of their step- 
mother, paying her fair remuneration for 
their maintenance ; but to this they de- 
murred. Life had been dull enough for 
them at Strathlands ; at Clyst it would be 
quite unendurable, they affirmed, and on 
her side Mrs Vaughan was not anxious 
to have them. 

Still, they could not remain on a visit 
to their great-aunt for ever, and in default 
of anything better turning up, they ac- 
cepted Reginald's offer of 'a home with 

him for as long as they could all go on 
comfortably together.' This offer he made, 
and they accepted before they had become 
acquainted with Mrs Welton. 

* But I'd rather you didn't come down 
till after I'm married and settled in at 
Strathlands,' Mr Reginald Vaughan wrote, 
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at the dictation of his bride-elect, who had 
a shrewd conviction that they * should not 
all go along comfortably ' for any length 
of time. 

There was no lack of the shrewd discre- 
tion which teaches a woman how to take 
care of herself about Mrs Welton. But 
she was not constrained by conventionali- 
ties where her interests were concerned. 
So now, in her eager desire to see her 
future home and to see that it was being 
fitted suitably for her occupation, she came 
down to Clyst without note of warning, 
thereby causing much annoyance to Regi- 
nald, and considerable conversation and 
scandal in the village. 

*What on earth made you do this, 
Adelaide ? ' was Mr Reginald Vaughan's 
greeting when smart Mrs Welton drove 
up in boisterous spirits. 

*Why, I wanted to see the place, to 
be sure,' she replied, in no wise taken 
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aback or put down by the manner of her 
reception. ' What a fine 'all ! And, my ! 
Reggie, what a number of servants a 'ouse 
like this will require ! ' 

Reginald groaned in spirit, but showed 
a manly front to the group of wondering 
amused servants. Never before had the 
dropped h's fallen upon him with such 
ponderous cruel weight. 

* Come out and see the conservatories,' 
he said, glad to get her away from the 
observation of his shrewd retainers. 

* You can't stay here, you know,' he 
began, as they got out of earshot of the 
servants. 

* Bring you stepmother back for a day 
or two.' 

* She wouldn't come. Don't you see 
what you've done ? You've given them 
a handle to turn against you by your 
rashness. Why on earth you couldn't 
wait till we were married I can't think.' 
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* That's rubbish/ she said coolly. ' You 
thought nothing of my going to look about 
for a house, and leaving all the arrange- 
ments to me before you came into this 
and got so grand ; and now I'm going to 
act the same, just as I did then. If I 
can't stay here I'll stay at the inn at Clyst ; 
but stay, I will see to the house put into 
order.' 

And stay she did, superintending and 
interfering, and giving her orders, 'just 
for all the world as if she had been 
master's wife already,' the servants said. 

In his distress and desire to put the 
best aspect on her imprudence, he threw 
himself at the feet of the enemy, as it were. 
First he called at the Dower House, 
as Mrs Vaughan had named her abode, 
and begged his father's widow to call on 
Mrs Wei ton at the inn. 

But Mrs Vaughan was quite void of 
generous feeling about the matter. The 
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memory of the slights and injuries which 
she believed herself to have received at 
his hands rose up and steeled her heart 
against his appeal. 

*In my broken state of health it is 
quite impossible for me to think of seeing 
a stranger. I couldn't dream. of doing so. 
I feel I should sink under the effort.' 

* If you won't go to the inn and call on 
her, will you let me bring her here ? It's 
so deuced awkward for her as it is, and if 
she is not received properly it will set 
every brutal tongue in the village wagging.' 

' She should have thought of that before 
she came,' Mrs Vaughan said sententiously. 

* It's no use saying what she should have 
done ; the question is what are we to do 
now ; you don't want to cast a slur on her, 
and damage her, I suppose ? For by 
doing that you'll damage me.' 

* Really, I feel quite unequal to con- 
tinuing this most painful conversation,' 
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Mrs Vaughan said in a low, suffering voice. 
* You must remember that this is the first 
visit you have paid me, the first time I 
have seen you since I left Strathlands 
under most trying circumstances. The 
only thing I feel equal to, is to go and lie 
down and rest.' 

* And it will be my last visit, I can tell 
you that,' Reginald s^id savagely, catching 
up his hat and departing. 

Then he bethought himself of his brother 
and his brother s wife. ' Maude won't 
bear malice ; it isn't in her ; and I should 
think Donald would do it for me.' 

It always seemed to Reginald to be a 
right and natural thing that every one 
should make concessions, and do doughty 
deeds for him. 

Mrs Arminger was not at home when 
he got to the Grange, and her absence 
deprived him of a true ally. Maude was 
painting and * wouldn't be disturbed,' 
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Donald said, and then he added drearily, 
* her work is all we have to depend on 
now, and we both feel that it would be 
almost dishonest on her part to waste a 
minute/ 

* That's rather rough on Maude, isn't 
it ? ' Reginald asked. 

'It is, but the roughness of it is none 
of my making.' Then there was a pause, 
for Reginald felt that the opening remarks 
were not propitious to the forwarding of 
his request. 

At last he made the effort and blurted 
out his wishes. 

'I'm sorry I can't see Maude; it's aw- 
fully unfortunate, in fact, for I wanted 
to ask her to call on Mrs Wei ton, who is 
staying at the inn for a day or two.' 

* Mrs Wei ton is — ' 

* The lady I am going to marry,' Regi- 
nald interrupted hastily. * Naturally, I 
want Maude and you to call on her. Mrs 
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Vaughan, with her usual cat-like contrary 
spirit, makes out that she's too ill to make 
the effort ; that's humbug, I know/ 

* Maude can't stir from her work, it's no 
use asking her; we have to make up a 
sum of money before we can start in 
London, even in the little mean pettifog- 
ging way we are going to start' 

' This only means that you'll do me and 
mine all the damage you can. Well, I 
shall know how to thank you for it,' Regi- 
nald said, speaking and making his exit in 
the same manner he had done from the 
Dower House. 

His last hope was in Constance. 

* I suppose you've heard that Mrs Wel- 
ton has come down stupidly enough. Will 
you be good-natured and go and call on 
her?' 

* Yes, certainly, I'll go and call, it's no 
great stretch of good nature that ; I '11 get 
Maude to go with me.' 
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' Donald won't let her/ he said, and then 
he went on to tell her of the vile disregard 
which both his stepmother and his brother 
had shown for his wishes. 

' I may succeed where you failed. 
Donald won't keep me out of Maude's 
studio, and Maude will feel with me that 
we have no right to make Mrs Welton, 
who is innocent of all offence against 
Donald, suffer for his father's injustice to 
him ; anyway. Til go and speak to Maude 
on my way to the village.' 

After all Reginald went back to Mrs 
Welton with more charitable feelings than 
those which pervaded him when he left her. 

Mrs Welton prepared for the reception 
of her promised visitors with a mixture of 
glee and grandeur that galled and irritated 
Reginald. How was it that this demean- 
our of hers, which was no new thing, had 
never struck discordantly upon him in the 
lodging-house ? It was useless asking 
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himself that question. It struck discord- 
antly upon him now. 

* I hope they don't think it a conde- 
scension to call on me ? ' she questioned 
pugnaciously. * Because I don't feel my- 
self honoured^ I can tell you. When 
I've got to Strathlands, they'll be glad 
enough to come as often as I'll have 
them, I expect.' 

* Both Miss Fielding and my brother's 
wife have always been in the best county 
society. You'll not find either of them 
"glad" to go anywhere.' 

' Then why, if she's a swell, did your 
father set his face against her being 
your brother's wife ? ' 

* Family reasons. Maude was my mo- 
ther's niece, and besides his dislike to 
cousins marrying, my father wanted to 
make up a match between Donald and 
Miss Fielding.' 

' Well, I hope they won't be stiff ; 
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I 'ate your stiff folks,* said Mrs Welton, 
with that fatal barmaid volubility, which 
was so sure to tell against herself in the 
coming time of her being put upon her 
trial by the neighbourhood. 

* I hope you won't be noisy/ 

' I shall be just what I like/ she said, 
tossing her head. ' I was good enough 
in manners and everything else for you 
when you lived in my house, and asked 
me to marry you, and Tm good enough 
now for them, I should think.' 

Then she went up to her room and 
set off her pretty smart little person with 
the most stylish costume she had brought 
with her, and in spite of her defiant asser- 
tion, trained her tones down to quietness 
in unconscious homage to the refinement 
of her coming guests. 

But after all Constance came alone, 
having been completely circumvented by 
Donald. 
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He had not been able to keep her out 
of Maude's studio ; indeed, he had not 
tried to do so, for no premonition of what 
errand Miss Fielding had come upon, 
warned him to keep her out. But he 
had gone into the room with her, thrown 
cold water on her wishes, and made 
Maude to feel that it would wring his 
heart to breaking-point if she went into 
the enemy^s camp. 

* Mrs Welton has never harmed you,' 
Constance argued. 

* It would look to all the world as if 
Maude were flying in my face, and siding 
with my brother, if she went/ Donald 
said angrily. 

' I should fly in your face fast enough 
in this case,' Constance said honestly; 
* I can't stand vindictiveness ; you're mak- 
ing Maude seem spiteful, when she hasn't a 
particle of it in her ; why gall this woman 
whom your brother is going to marry ? ' 
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* Because my brother is going to marry 
her/ he replied, and as he would not stir 
from the position he had taken up, Con- 
stance had to go on her social way 
without Maude after all. 

All Mrs Welton's professional ease and 
vivacity came into play for Constance's 
benefit on this their first interview. She 
told Miss Fielding how many offers she 
had received since Mr Welton's death, 
and how she had * stood out ' against 
all these ardent swains, preferring *her 
freedom, and to do what she liked with 
what was her own till Reggie came 
along.' She also assured Miss Fielding 
that she should come to Strathlands de- 
termining * not to be stiff with any one,' 
but that if any of the old county fogies 
tried on their airs with her she should 
let them know who was who, and what 
was what. 

In fact her conversation, together with 
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her pronounced and faulty style, took 
Miss Fielding's breath away to such an 
extent that, from sheer inability to keep 
the ball rolling, she slided into silence, 
and so fell under the ban of Mrs Wel- 
ton's displeasure. 

For the first time Constance thought 
with pity of the poor ambitious father, 
whose whole heart and soul had been 
bound up in the hope that the son who 
inherited Strathlands should make a fitting 
marriage. Now this was the end of it. 
Mrs Welton was to reign there. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



HINDRANCES. 




WO or three times during 
those weeks that followed Mr 
Vaughan's death and the re- 
construction of things at Strathlands, 
Don Arminger had been on the point of 
going down to his mother's house at 
Clyst, and asking Constance to tell him 
that she felt the time had come for them 
to begin life together. 

They had both wasted a great deal of 
time in making mistakes, but they had 
redeemed that time by rectifying them. 
At least Constance had done so, and 
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Lady Elinor had, for her own ends, 
kindly rectified Don's. 

But whenever Don thought of going to 
Clyst, the reflection that Donald Vaughan 
was now installed there as a son of the 
house deterred him. 

Not that he disliked Donald Vaughan 
as a friend or cousin, but the thought of 
him as a brother-in-law supinely giving 
way to temper and idleness because he 
had been cruelly wronged by his father's 
will, was an irritating one to Don. And 
even more irritating to Maude's brother 
was the knowledge (obtained from others^ 
not from her) that her husband had it in 
his mind to leave their future fortunes to 
be worked out by Maude's talent. 

On the whole, Don told himself that it 
would be more conducive to peace and 
pleasantness in the family if he stayed 
away from Clyst Grange while Donald 
Vaughan was there. 
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That he should stay away was not very 
surprising to Constance Fielding, for she 
had an unfeminine habit of looking at 
things from several sides, and she was 
quite able to view Donald Vaughan's 
conduct from Don's point. Therefore 
she did not feel aggrieved at his staying 
away from daily contemplation of that 
which was obnoxious to him. But what 
she did feel aggrieved at was his not 
writing to her. 

And all the while he was so perfectly 
unconscious that he was being guilty of a 
sin of omission in not doing this. He 
judged it better that he should speak to 
her than he should write, and as he meant 
to speak to her soon, he was innocent of 
all offence in thus keeping silence. 

At length Donald Vaughan began to 
feel that he was not doing well in re- 
maining in Clyst He had stayed on at 
first because he had a faint-hearted in- 
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tention of contesting the claim with his 
brother, and of trying to upset his father's 
will ; but, after taking sound and friendly 
legal advice, he knew this was not to 
be done. Then he had stayed on, hoping 
that the sight of him might induce Reg- 
inald to offer him honourable reparation ; 
but Reginald was evidently a stranger to 
anything approaching to either fraternal 
feeling or remorse, and so Donald Vaughan 
began to think the time was come for him 
to take his wife away. 

The Mrs Welton episode hastened 
matters, for Reginald, being very wroth 
with her for her imprudence, and not caring 
to betray the anger he felt to her, ' kicked 
where he dared,' and made it a matter of 
quarrel with Donald that neither he nor 
Maude had called on Mrs Welton. 

* I made a very reasonable and civil 
excuse for Maude's not calling,' Donald 
said. 
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* AH the same, I knew it was an excuse 
merely, and so did Mrs Welton, and she 
won't forget it' 

* As far as we're concerned, she is per- 
fectly welcome to remember it. Indeed, 
I wish now that I had told the blunt truth, 
and not made any excuse at all, since my 
complaisance in doing so is questioned.' 

' Perhaps you'll not care to go so far as 
to tell me what the blunt truth is ? ' 
Reginald asked with rising choler. 

* Yes, if you care to hear it' 

'Out with it, then,' said the younger 
brother, and the elder one replied, — 

'Well, the truth is, that I don't mean 
my wife to know Mrs Wei ton.' 

After this there was undeclared war to 
the knife between the two brothers, and 
Maude's high kind heart was wrung hourly 
by the wrathful and vindictive speeches 
which her husband was constantly making 
about Reginald. 
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* You'd get better into harness if you 
were up in town, wouldn't you, Maude ? ' 
he said to her one day, and she, hoping 
that a removal from Clyst might bring 
peace to his troubled spirit, assented at 
once. 

' Shall we go up and look after a place ? 
I suppose your sister can take us in for 
a few days ? ' 

' rU write and ask Trixy,' Maude said. 

'You haven't a doubt about it, have 
you ? You don't think that she and 
Timerton will want to give us the cold 
shoulder, do you ? ' 

' Trixy never cold-shouldered any one in 
her life,' Maude said, laughing at the idea, 
and yet vexed at the element of suspicion 
in it. 

' Ah, but she hasn't been Lady Timerton 
all her life. At any rate, write and inquire. 
If she makes any excuse — ^well, the sooner 
we know our friends from our foes the 
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sooner we shall learn to rely entirely on 
ourselves. Self-reliance is the grandest 
quality out,' Donald Vaughan said, looking 
round at his audience (consisting of his 
wife and her mother) for approval of the 
sentiment 

Maude heaved a patient sigh. She 
had come to understand that all the self- 
reliance displayed by the Donald-and- 
Maude- Vaughan firm must be displayed 
by herself. 

But Mrs Arminger tried to bring him 
up to his bridle by saying briskly, — 

* Tm glad to hear you speak in that 
way, Donald. Tve felt sure you would 
take that line when you had overcome 
your first very natural feeling of discom- 
fiture. And now, as we are upon the 
subject, and as Maude and you have taken 
me into your confidence, I will ask you, 
what do you purpose doing?' 

* The first thing I do will be to secure 
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a house in London, where Maude can 
work under easy and pleasant conditions ; 
to settle her in a studio that will be not 
merely a workshop but an aid to her in 
her work, is my first desire. 

Donald said this rather heroically, and 
Maude found herself heartily admiring 
the sympathy and foresight which caused 
him to make the facilitating her work 
his chief object and aim. 

Mrs Arminger was not quite so deeply 
impressed with the sympathy expressed 
in the intention as was her daughter. 

' That is really very praiseworthy and 
considerate of you, Donald, as far as 
Maude's work is concerned; but you 
have to think of yourself. You must 
not forget your own career in seeking to 
forward hers, for Maude's is established,' 
the mother wound up proudly. 

* I don't believe I shall ever be able to 
do a stroke of work of any kind, indeed 
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I don't/ Donald said so plaintively, that 
Maude felt ready to weep as she listened 
to this unconscious plaint against the ill- 
usage to which he had been subjected. 
* Tm too old for any Civil Service appoint- 
ment, and, upon my word, I don't know 
that I'm capable of doing any of the 
things by which money is made. It's 
deuced unfortunate altogether.' 

* It is,' Mrs Arminger assented gravely. 

* Yes; unless Don and Timerton between 
them do anything for me. Of course, if 
they please, they can make an effort in 
my behalf, and get a decent appointment 
for me.' 

* If you 11 tell me what you would call 
a good appointment, I will write and ask 
Don if he can bring any influence to bear 
upon getting it for you,' Mrs Arminger 
said timidly. 

' Thanks, no ; I don't think I'll ask 
you to do that; I'll wait till I go up. 
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and then Til speak to Timerton first; 
he's more likely to be in the way of 
hearing of a thing that might suit me 
than Don is ; besides, there's no hurry, 
for a time I shall be occupied in getting 
things comfortable for Maude; her work 
must be the first consideration, and as 
she'll have to pursue it pretty arduously, 
I feel I am bound to make all the condi- 
tions surrounding it as agreeable to her 
as possible. Eh, dear Maude ? ' 

'Yes, I'm sure you will,' Maude said 
gratefully, while her mother thought — 

* My child, under the guise of a con- 
siderate adviser, will have an exacting 
task-master in her husband,' but though 
she thought this, Mrs Arminger was far 
too discreet, and far too fond of her 
daughter to let the thought find expres- 
sion in any way. 

The letter was written to Trixy, asking 
her if she could receive Maude and her 
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husband at Timerton House for a few 
days, while Donald was looking out for 
a suitable house, and the answer was 
awaited in loving expectancy by Maude, 
in cynical doubt by Donald. 

* She ought to reply to that letter by 
return of post, considering my delicate 
position,' Donald said, thinking of himself 
first, as usual with him. 

' So Trixy will, if she's in town,' Maude 
said in affectionate confidence. 

* So Trixy might ; but will Lady 
Timerton be equally prompt? My dear 
Maude, I'm not imputing anything like 
snobbishness to your sister, but you must 
remember that she is occupying a positioa 
she never could have dreamt of occupying ;. 
we, through a most cruelly adverse fate», 
and certainly through no fault of mine,, 
but only because of my fondness for you, 
are occupying a much humbler one. If 
you had been Mrs Vaughan of Strath- 
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lands, you would have received an invita- 
tion to Timerton House long before this/ 

Maude did not like to tell her husband 
that she didn't believe him, but she did 
not do so, though she kept silence. 

Trixy's heart had been an open book 
to her all Trixy's life. The mere fact of 
their altered positions — of the difference 
in their relative states, would make no 
difference in Trixy's heart — Maude knew 
right well. 

For in some of them, if his memory 
served him correctly, he had been very 
indiscreet. 

' Why do you stay here ? ' Lord Timer- 
ton asked his sister. ' You're constantly 
hearing through side winds what that girl 
is doing and saying and meaning to do. 
You never go on shore but she throws 
herself in your way, and pantomimically 
assures Charldale that her torrid love is 
unchanged ; she'll take him off with her 
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one fine day if you fool about here any 
longer/ 

' I am staying here to give Charldale 
a lesson he will never forget; in former 
days, if he could leave the scene of an 
orgie such as that he indulged in when 
we came here first, he thought people 
forgot all about it. Now he can't think 
that, and the shame of it is wholesome. 
Besides, he must be taught that I only 
consider that woman and her claims 
despicable. What does it matter to us 
whether she brings an action and gets 
damages or not? Her trying it only 
proves that she wants money so badly 
that she would degrade herself to any 
extent in order to get it. And that will 
rebound on her head, for it will injure 
her father's mercantile credit. That's the 
view of the case which I am circulating. 
It gives me no trouble to do it, for a 
word or a hint from me dropped at the 
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luncheon table is repeated with additions 
as original surmises of their own, by all 
the people all over the place. Nita's 
papa will find his credit gone before he 
is aware of it/ 

This, then, was the reason why Lady 
Timerton did not answer her sister's letter 
before. When the answer did reach Clyst 
it was all that was loving and kind. 

* We shall not be home just yet,' Trixy 
said ; * but, darling, make Timerton House 
your headquarters for just exactly as long 
as it suits you. Dear old Maude, it would 
be odd indeed if my home wasn't yours 
whenever you pleased.' 

' She doesn't say a word about me,' 
Donald grumbled plaintively. 

* Dear Donald, she takes you for 
granted, of course ; wherever I am wel- 
come you may be sure that you are also.' 

* I am not at all so sure of that,' Donald 
said, shaking his head ; ^ the omission of 
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my name looks rather pointed ; in fact, 
Tm not sure that I shall trespass on Lady 
Timerton's hospitality at all.' 

' If you don't go, naturally I shall not 
either, Donald,' Maude said sadly ; * and 
then Trixy will be dreadfully hurt.' 

' As it is I am hurt, but not dreadfully ; 
I can still hold my head above these 
paltry slights and rebuffs.' 

' If I were Maude I should feel inclined 
to give your head a punch, Donald,' Con- 
stance, who was present when the subject 
was being discussed, said impatiently. 
' Find fault with the faulty ones of the 
earth if you please, but don't pick holes 
in the perfect ones.' 

* I don't know any such.' 

' I do ; many who are as perfect as it's 
possible for humanity to be; your wife 
is one, and her mother and sister are 
two more, and I'm a third if you'll only 
believe it ; but I shall cease from being 
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nice soon, and get so out of temper with you, 
that I shall grow cross and quarrelsome.' 

' Oh, Fve no doubt you'll find it con- 
venient to drop us in time, like the rest 
of the world,' Donald said, and Maude, 
instead^ of being disgusted and annoyed 
with his carping, querulous spirit, was 
happy enough to be able to pity and 
pardon it 

' Dear me ! ' Constance thought as she 
went on from the Grange to her aunt's 
house in the village, * if I had the mis- 
fortune to be endowed with a duplicate 
of Donald Vaughan's spirit I should be 
savage by this time with Don for not 
having come to claim what he is so 
sure of.' 

Then she cross-questioned herself, and 
found that * no, really ' she had neither 
doubt nor fear concerning Don. All she 
felt was a wholesomely jealous desire to 
see him. 

VOL, III. K 
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She seemed doomed this day to have 
other people's petty little troubles laid 
frettingly upon her. Donald Arminger 
had chafed her far more than he had 
chafed his wife by that display of frac- 
tious sensitiveness which he had made 
anent Trixy's invitation. And now when 
she reached the Dower House she was 
met by her aunt in the passage, with 
a cold in her head, and a shawl over 
it. 

* I'm glad you've comfe at last, Con- 
stance,' Mrs Vaughan began as rebukingly 
as if Constance had caused her (Mrs 
Vaughan) to miss a train, or a new song 
by Marzials at a ballad concert, or the 
best bit in Gilbert's last fairy comedy. 
* I'm glad you've come at last, Constance ; 
those gardeners of yours are so trying 
about the sea-kale and celery.' 

* Between them they're sure to get it 
right,* Constance said cheerfully. * Come 
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in out of this cold passage. You'll get 
neuralgia if you stay here any longer/ 

* I have it already, and toothache too ; 
and worse than that, Constance — worse 
than that, I have the deplorable feeling 
upon me that I'm no longer looked up to 
in this place. I went out just now, hear- 
ing Rill and Staveley disputing in a very 
painful way, a way that was extremely 
painful for me to listen to, and spoke to 
them of the duty of exercising Christian 
forbearance and charity towards each 
other, and — you'll hardly credit me, but 
it's true — I saw Staveley's shoulders 
shaking, and Rill I caught winking — yes, 
winking — at the man he had been quar- 
relling with a moment before.' 

* It's part of the joy of their lives to 
dispute and be cranky with each other, 
aunt. Naturally they'd resent any effort to 
rob them of that harmless amusement. Let 
us see how the greenhouse is getting on.' 
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' Rill assures me that all the flowers that 
have been transplanted here from Wood- 
side are dying for want of nourishment, 
and I can't help seeing that he holds 
Staveley to blame for this/ 

' Of course he does, aunt ; and Staveley 
holds Rill to blame for those flowers hav- 
ing been transplanted at this time of year 
at all. You don't know how amicably 
they agree to differ. Don't worry your- 
self about them ; it's only on garden 
ground they fight. They're as pacific as 
possible over their pipes and beer in 
Rill's lodge or in the kitchen at Wood- 
side/ 

' I can't pass over the nasty contentious 
spirit they displayed before me, lightly as 
you do, Constance. No ; I can't, and I 
won't I know too well what it means. 
They have no respect for me now since I 
have been put away here to end my days. 
If they had come to do a day's work for 
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me at Strathlands, their behaviour would 
have been very different.' 

' Perhaps so. Then they would have 
quarrelled with your gardeners instead of 
with each other.' 

' No, they wouldn't, Constance,' Mrs 
Vaughan said, drifting into a lazy-looking 
arm-chair by the side of a cheerfully-burn- 
ing fire. * They wouldn't have presumed 
to do anything so unseemly ; but naturally, 
now, when they see me huddled out of my 
own home by Reginald in his indecent 
haste to instal that despicable woman there 
as—' 

* You've no right to call her despicable ; 
you've no right to blame Reginald for 
wishing to instal his wife in her own 
home,' Constance said judicially. 

' Yes, I have, Constance ; I have every 
right in the world to do so, considering 
what that wife is. She has sprung from 
the mud — ^ 
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* If she has sprung and cleared herself, 
all the more credit to her/ Constance in- 
terrupted. ' We have nothing to do with 
that ; we have to do with her as Reginald's 
wife, and I mean to treat her as Reginald's 
wife ought to be treated.' 

* Reginald has not even sent me a bit 
of cake. How am I to know they're 
married ? ' 

* Because they have announced it very 
fully in several papers.' 

* I am surprised at your upholding her, 
Constance.' 

* I'm not upholding her; I'm only 
meting out the barest justice. All my 
heart is alive with sympathy for Donald 
Vaughan's fate, because Maude's lot is 
linked with his ; but my loving sympathy 
for them doesn't make me splenetic about 
the woman who has not designedly 
superseded them. You have no right — 
we have none of us any right — to spit fire 
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at Mrs Reginald Vaughan, simply because 
she has been more fortunate than the ones 
we love have been.' 

' Oh, I don't for a moment pretend that 
I love Donald Vaughan/ his stepmother 
avowed with hesitation ; * but Reginald 
behaved so badly about the bedroom 
furniture and the things I covered with 
my own work in the drawing-room, that I 
shall never forgive him — never/ 

• Perhaps if we all treat Reginald and 
his wife nicely and kindly, he will in time 
do what is just and brotherly by Donald. 
Reggie was not a bad-hearted boy, only a 
little wayward and selfish,' Constance said 
encouragingly. 

' My dear Constance, both the boys 
were dreadfully wayward and selfish, just 
like their poor, dear father, and so were 
the girls, too, for that matter. I pity those 
poor things now for having to live with 
Reginald's wife, though they never did 
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show much affection or consideration for 
me. They're disregarding their poor 
father's wishes, too, in not living with me/ 

* But youVe rather glad they're not going 
to live with you, aunt ? ' 

* Certainly I am ; but that doesn't alter 
the fact that their poor father wished them 
to do it ; but I always did say, and I always 
will say, that root and branch the Vaughans 
are eaten up with selfishness.' 

* The carpenter is coming down pre- 
sently, aunt, to take the measurements for 
putting up a little conservatory to open 
out of this room,' Constance said, striving 
to divert the conversation into a happier 
channel. 

* My dear Connie, you are very kind, 
very good and kind, and I am very grateful 
to you ; but I don't suppose I shall live to 
see the conservatory put up ; the change 
from Strathlands, which has been my home 
for so long, to this place where I'm over- 
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looked, and, no doubt, criticised and gos- 
siped about by all Clyst, has tried me 
terribly, and Reginald's heartlessness and 
insults have all told upon me, though I've 
said nothing.' 

* It's so much better to say nothing,' 
Constance said. 

' Ah, my dear, it's all very well for you 
full of youth and health, and happiness 
and riches, to say that ; it's very easy for 
you to be silent and content; but Tm a 
poor, old, neglected woman, for whom any- 
thing is thought good enough. If Reginald 
could have his way, I've no doubt I should 
be shoved into the humblest cottage on 
the estate. As it is, I try to be grateful 
and content.' 

As Mrs Vaughan's house was comfort- 
ably designed, admirably built, and exqui- 
sitely furnished, the casual observer might 
have been forgiven for supposing that she 
had every reason to be content. 
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'To be sure you do, dear aunt; I've^ 
come to dine with you if you'll have me^ 
to-night, tliere's no cook in all the region 
round turns out such sweet little dinners- 
as yours/ 

* Ah, I'm not likely to keep her long ;, 
Reginald knows what a good cook she is, 
and Mrs Reginald will take her from me- 
as a matter of course.' 

* I don't think so, aunt ; I should rather 
think she'll prefer new servants to the 
old ones.' 

* Well, perhaps so. But it's not much 
cooking I shall require in a little time %. 
there's something in the atmosphere here 
that robs me of all appetite. I really think 
it's the close rooms, Constance, and the 
sight of those people's yellow blinds oppo- 
site. They make me feel quite bilious/ 

' Stretch Madras muslin over your own 
windows ; then you won't see their yellow 
blinds.' 
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* No, I couldn't do that Fresh air is a 
luxury still left to me ; and with Madras 
muslin tightly stretched and fastened down 
in front of my windows, I couldn't have 
enough of it. That carpenter is a long 
time coming, Constance. Ah, dear, when 
I was at Strathlands the tradesmen were 
much more prompt in waiting upon me !' 

That night as she was being driven 
home, Constance did ask herself a trifle 
wearily, — 

* Is my life to be worn away amidst this 
jar and fret 'i * 

Soon after this, Reginald and his bride 
came home, and Clyst (being unanimously 
possessed by the spirit of the Vicar of 
Bray) made them very welcome with ever- 
green arches and sentences expressive of 
good feeling in red and white camelias. 
Mrs Reginald dressed for the occasion 
capitally, and bowed her head with royal 
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impartiality to the right and left as they 
drove through the village. 

' I saw the ** step " peeping behind the 
curtains as we passed ; didn't you, Reggie ? 
And my ! didn't she look as if she could 
have eaten me ! ' 

* Let her alone ; she has a nasty tongue, 
and if she can, she'll set people against 
you,' Reginald said curtly. 

* I'm not afraid of her, nor of any one else, 
as far as that goes. I've got a tongue too.' 

* I should advise you not to use it in the 
way of being nasty.' 

' Miss Fielding gave me a nice friendly 
smile as we passed. Do you know, Reggie, 
I like that girl ; I shall take her up.' 

* If she will be friendly with you, I shall 
be very glad.' 

' Oh, I always know how to make myself 
agreeable,' Mrs Reginald Vaughan said, 
with a vivid recollection of the triumphs 
and successes of her barmaid days. 
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Still days passed and no answer came, 
and Maude began to grow anxious. And 
this was the reason of it. 

Lord and Lady Timerton had gone oflF 
without giving any sign of their sudden 
movement to Malta, whither Lord Timer- 
ton had been summoned by his sister, 
Lady Charldale. 

In an hour of ill-timed bravado, Lord 
Charldale had carried his wife there in 
the White Squall. They were hardly at 
anchor before a boat put off to and 
boarded them, while Lord Charldale and 
his bride were dining, and the first noti- 
fication they had of the arrival of their 
unexpected and extremely unwelcome 
visitors, was given by a handsome girl 
flashing down the steps into the saloon, 
flinging her arms round Lord Charldale's 
neck, and assuring him that she had 
always said she knew * he would return 
to her/ 
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As the handsome girl was followed by 
a keen-eyed business-like looking papa 
this was awkward. 

It was in vain that Lady Charldale 
drew herself up to her haughtiest heights, 
and iced her words till they fell like 
chilled shot on her husband's ears. It 
was equally in vain that Lord Charldale 
strove to restore the order of decorum 
by explaining that the lady opposite 
to him at the table was his wife, the 
Countess of Charldale. It was little 
Nita's day of vengeance and reign of 
terror, and she reigned ferociously. 

Her accents rose high above his ; she 
would not hear, nor would she suffer 
any one else to hear his proclamation of 
Elinor as his wife, the Countess of Charl- 
dale. Nita deemed it the best policy to 
rave and be blind. She turned her back 
on Lady Charldale, while she (Nita) clung 
convulsively to Lord Charldale's arms and 
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coat-collar, and all the while she was doing 
this she was shrilly apostrophising him as 
her dearest, her truest, her own. 

Meanwhile her father, much affected, 
stood in the background and wiped his eyes 
now and again, during which occupation 
he took keen * sights ' at Lady Charldale. 

Presently Elinor, who was not angry, 
or even amused, got tired of the situation, 
and then the vehement young native 
Maltese lady wished herself on her island 
home again. 

* Have that woman put into a boat and 
sent on shore under proper control, Charl- 
dale,' she said, so quietly that Nita felt 
herself compelled to stop her transports, 
and listen to those cool cutting accents ; 
* I think as our dinner has been disturbed 
in this way, TU go to my own cabin. 
Come and speak to me when that woman 
has been put off the yacht.' 

With that Lady Charldale amiably left 
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the saloon, and Lord Charldale disen- 
cumbered himself of the native beauty 
with the same shuddering violence he 
would have displayed towards an adder. 

'Won't you save your daughter from 
degrading herself any further, sir?' he 
asked, turning towards Nita's father. 

But that gentleman merely shrugged 
his shoulders and observed, — 

' She is your promised wife. There is 
no degradation to her in finding a female 
on board.' 

Altercation ensued, and altogether the 
yacht's crew had a good deal of ex- 
citement and amusement that evening. 
Especially they liked .their work of row- 
ing the infuriated native beauty and her 
incensed sire on shore, where a select 
company of English residents sauntered 
past and slighted them. 

Lady Charldale, eating ices and read- 
ing an instalment of an amusing novel 
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in her own cabin, took it all very quietly. 
When Nita and her father had been 
handed overboard, Lord Charldale came 
to her in an apologetic mood, but Lady 
Charldale would have none of it. She 
knew that if once she treated the * Nita' 
business seriously, it might grow to be 
a serious business for her. At present 
her one anxiety was that Charldale should 
not grow nervous, and feel himself in 
need of Dutch courage. 

* I needn't say that I wouldn't have 
had this occur for the world, Elinor/ 
he began. * Let me explain — ' 

'No, no, dear; you needn't,' she in- 
terrupted. 'The tiresome woman — half 
a savage, I see — has evidently over- 
estimated some trifling attentions on your 
part. I ought to be the last person in 
the world to blame her for doing that, 
or to find it astonishing that she should 
have done so.' 

VOL. III. L 
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Lady Charldale was quite willing to 
tickle his self-love, if the doing so would 
keep him from seeking any more ignoble 
solace. 

* Shall we make sail away from here 
to-morrow morning ? ' he asked earnestly, 
but for once she was unwise enough to 
underrate a difficulty, and declared in 
favour of staying on. 

*If w^e went off in that way it would 
look as if you were afraid, and I know 
you're not that. I want to have some 
silk lace made while Fm here; it's all new 
to me remember; I have not had your 
pleasant experiences of Malta.' 

* It shall be as you please, but I think 
we had better go, Elinor.' 

' If it's as I please, we stay for a few 
da3rs at any rate ; directly the yacht 
moves I shall be sick, and I don't want 
either to be sick or to go home yet.' 

'As you like,' he assented, but all 
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the time he did wish that she would let 
him sail away from the atmosphere of 
Nita without delay. 

Not that he was afraid of succumbing 
to Nita's influence again. He was too 
much in love with his wife to fear that, 
but he knew that Nita was quite capable 
of bringing turmoil into his life, *the 
little sensational beast ! ' he called her to 
himself now. And as for her father, * By 
Jove ! I believe he's a Greek/ Lord 
Charldale muttered. 

All this time there was a struggle 
going on that was deadly though silent, 
between Morris, Lord Charldale's *old 
and attached' first valet, and his lord- 
ship's young and attached wife. It had 
been borne in upon her strongly, partly 
from her own observation, and partly 
from hints that had been dropped by 
the dowager countess, that this man ex- 
ercised a secret and deleterious influence 
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over Lord Charldale's life. * Get rid of 
Morris/ the mother had whispered to 
the young bride when the latter was de- 
parting on her wedding - day, and the 
young bride had emphatically answered, — 

* I will.' 

But up to the day of this distressing 
scene, which marred the harmony of the 
dinner-hour on board the White Squally 
Elinor had failed to detach Morris from 
his master. 

But now from sundry signs which her 
acute senses had learnt to understand 
since her marriage, she knew that Lord 
Charldale was thrown just sufficiently off 
his balance by the exciting event of the 
evening, to fall an easy prey to the wiles 
of the tempter. And alas! for her she 
knew too well what form the temptation 
would take. 

She had literally no experience, but she 
had a clear head, a heart that never tore 
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her to tatters, and a strong will. These 
she resolved to put in battle array 
against the snare and the snarer this 
night. 

Until ten o'clock her husband stayed 

up talking to her in her own saloon cabin. 
Then he rose up, yawning, saying he had 
a headache, and should go to his berth, 

* All right,' she said affably. ' I know 
what's best for a headache that comes 
from bother; when you're in your berth, 
comfortably tucked up, I'll come and 
blow eau de Cologne over your forehead; 
and then I'll read you a jolly letter 
I've had from Trixy Timerton. Trixy's 
out-and-out the best letter - writer I 
know.' 

' I couldn't stand a bit of modernised 
Mrs Chapone,' he says petulantly, for he 
wants to have himself to himself and 
Morris for the night. 

* I shall make you listen to the whole 
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of Trixy's letter now, in order to prove 
to you that she isn't Chaponish.' 

Then she called to Morris, who was 
hanging about, and said, — 

* Lord Charldale wishes you to call me 

« 

to read to him as soon as he is settled 
for the night; don't forget it* 

* No, your ladyship,' the man said 
promptly. But all the same, Elinor was 
not called that night, and even she lacked 
the courage to intrude upon the orgie 
of the master and the man. 

She made a resolution, and as her 
husband was a gentleman, she knew that 
he would back her up in it. She would 
go to him in the morning, and tell him 
that Morris, that evil panderer to his lower 
craving, must leave his service, or that 
she, his wife, would fling up her duty 
in the face of all society, and leave him. 

But in the morning both he and Morris 
were incapable of understanding her. 
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Morris was in a comfortable state of hazy 
torpor. Lord Charldale had *what they 
call the horrors, my lady/ one of the crew 
told hen Then she sent at once for her 
brother and his wife. 




CHAPTER VII L 



JAR AND FRET. 




|T need not be said that Lady 
Charldale did not lose her 
head in this emergency. She 
wore such an air of unruffled serenity that 
even her favoured maid did not venture 
to proffer her anything remotely approach- 
ing to sympathy.' She issued her orders 
and made arrangements for the day just 
exactly as if Lord Charldale had only been 
a * little indisposed/ as she said he was, 
instead of being frightfully and dangerously 
ill, as was the fact. 

She received the distinguished English 
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residents, who came off from the island 
to do her homage, with the same calm 
grace she would have displayed had her 
husband not been suffering from a fierce 
attack of delirium tremens in his own 
saloon. 

And one other thing she did, which 
was perhaps the best act of all. She 
ordered Morris's portmanteau to be packed 
and put into the already lowered boat, 
gave directions that the full amount of 
his wages, up to a month a-head, should 
be paid to him, and that he should then 
be compelled to follow his portmanteau, 
and conveyed to the landing-steps, where 
he was to be left to his own devices. 

It was in vain that the man whined 
and whimpered, protested and defended 
himself; in vain that he cast himself on 
his knees at her feet and vowed such an 
offence should never occur again. Lady 
Charldale took no more heed of his plaints 
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than she did of the screech of the seagulls. 
Lord Charldale's attack was a short though 
a sharp one. When he came to himself 
he found his wife sitting by his side. He 
looked at her languidly, and asked for 
Morris. 

* I have provided you with a new man 
— ^an officer's servant, who understands 
what his duties are much better than 
Morris did,' she said good-humouredly. 

* Where is Morris ? ' he repeated. 

' I have dismissed him ; he was not a 
good servant.* 

* Elinor, I've been a brute to you/ he 
said humbly; 'to bring you here and behave 
to you as I have done was too beastly 
caddish a thing for me ever to forgive 
myself for.' 

' You must forget it all, as I have done. 
And now you must get up and help me 
with invitations to open luncheons on 
board the yacht every day of our stay 
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here/ she said grandly. Then she left 
him with the new servant, and Lord 
Charldale prepared to obey her with grate- 
ful feelings. 

By the time Lord and Lady Timerton 
arrived, festive peace was reigning on 
board the yacht. Lady Charldale's daily 
open luncheons had conquered Malta 
society, and the threats and execrations 
of the Maltese native beauty fell unheeded 
on society's ears. 

But at the same time her papa gave 
the Earl of Charldale to clearly under- 
stand that Nita intended to proceed 
against his lordship for breach of promise 
of marriage; and Lord Charldale's soul 
was sick within him at the prospect of 
some of his letters being read in open 
court. 




l^^^r- 



CHAPTER IX. 



WHISPERED WORDS CAN POISON TRUTH. 



HT was the saddest day Mrs 
Arminger had known since 
competency had been her 
portion, and her children had grown up, 
this one on which Donald Vaughan took 
his wife away, in order, as he expressed 
it, that 'they might fight the battle of 
life together.' 

For though Mrs Arminger. did not 
exactly distrust her nephew, she did to 
a certain extent doubt his being possessed 
of either the will or the ability to do much 
fighting on the dull battle-field of every- 
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day life. And she did fear pitifully 
that Maude her daughter would be over- 
weighted in the race which she would be 
compelled to run. 

Donald had so far got over his chagrin 
at being unmentioned in Lady Timerton's 
letter that he had agreed to go to Lady 
Timerton's house while they were looking 
about for a place with a suitable studio, 
'a studio that would be conducive to 
Maude's successful work/ he explained. 
Now in this arrangement Mrs Arminger 
foresaw much that would be trying and 
exasperating, for Donald would be sure 
to detect indifference to his comfort and 
wishes in the demeanour of all who came 
in contact, and even the cat of the house 
would have to deport herself, if she would 
avoid offending the rather sensitive Mr 
Vaughan. 

The two brothers had not met since 
Reginald's marriage, and of this fact Mrs 
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Reginald Vaughan made a great deal of 
noisy empty fun, pretending to every one 
to whom she spoke on the subject that 
Reggie's brother jumped over hedges and 
ditches in the roads to avoid her, and 
slunk up back-ways into obscure purlieus 
when they met in the village. 

The Timertons were not back yet. 
They were staying on at Malta in order 
to give the weight of their presence to 
the crushing force with which Lady 
Charldale was putting down the pre- 
sumptuousness of Miss Nita and her ad- 
herents. But though they were not at 
home, Timertbn House was perfectly 
ordered for their use and service, and 
Donald Vaughan might have been happy 
had he pleased. 

But it did not please him to be so. 
Having scrupulously avoided letting any 
of his old friends and associates know of 
his sojourn in town, he was now deeply 
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grieved at none of them seeking him. 
And his deep aggrievement was all the 
more manifest because he strove to veil 
it under the garb of perfect satisfaction. 

' Tm really delighted that we are able 
to be quiet ; social interruptions would 
have been a great nuisance just now/ he 
would say, as he sat down to dinner with 
Maude opposite to him in solemn state. 
And then he would go on to inquire: 
' Any callers while I have been out to-day, 
Maude dear ? ' 

*Only Don. So far as I know we 
haven't any other friends in town/ Maude 
would say with unaffected resignation to 
their absence. 

* You're about right there. We've very 
few friends left in town or anywhere else 
as far as I can see. Don is engaged on 
something of importance to himself, I 
suppose ? ' 

• He didn't say so/ 
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* Oh ! I only persumed that he was, as 
he doesn't seem to bestirring himself about 
anything for me. Your poor mother ! 
She has such a pitiably exaggerated idea 
of Don's influence ; all I can say is, if 
it's within his scope to do for me all she 
implies he can do, he ought to be ashamed 
of himself for leaving it undone.' 

* I'm sure Don isn't forgetful of your 
interests ; he was only saying this morn- 
ing that he thought if Timerton exerted 
himself you might get the secretaryship of 
a club,' Maude said hopefully. 

* And Timerton doesn't care to exert 
himself, that's the long and the short of it 
At the same time, considering Don is your 
brother, and Timerton only your brother- 
in-law, I don't see why Don is to expect 
Timerton to take all the trouble.' 

* He only said he thought Timerton 
was more likely to be able to assist you 
than he was,' Maude said apologetically. 
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* If he ever uses that word "assist" 
again, I shall dechne his interference in 
my concerns. It's a little too much when 
Don Arminger proffers his assistance to 
me ! He ought to bear the cause of my 
downfall in mind, and not offer me uncalled- 
for insults about it/ 

* Donald/ Maude said, her sweet, noble, 
generous spirit driven into revolt at last, 
'if I am the cause of your downfall, my 
brother will take care that, should my own 
powers fail, I shall still never be a burden 
to you/ 

* It's cruel on your part to insinuate that 
IVe ever regarded you as one,* Donald 
whined complainingly, * and you've no right 
to expect your brother to maintain you 
and the children you may have. It's our 
duty to do that, not his, and I won't shirk 
my part of it' 

But though he said this spiritedly 
enough, and made his wife miserable by 

VOL. III. M 
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the statements he made relative to the 
lowly nature of the work he was prepared 
to undertake, he made no efforts to get a 
situation for himself, contenting himself 
with abusing Don and Lord Timerton for 
what he called * the laxity they displayed 
in his interests.' 

Maude during the two past seasons had 
been making a good name for herself as 
a cattle painter, and the prices her pictures 
commanded were remunerative to a degree 
she had never in her real artistic humility 
dared to dream of. Accordingly she was 
anxious to settle in a house of her own in 
which the conditions should be favourable 
to her work. 

She did not want either a perfectly ap- 
pointed or. a unique residence. The con- 
ditions she asked for were good drainage, 
good air, moderately good-sized rooms, 
and a good light. With these she would 
be happy and content, and under these 
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she felt she could do good work pleas- 
antly. 

But Donald, her husband, had 'ideas,' 
and these * ideas/ as he had not the means 
of gratifying them himself, he thought it 
was her bounden duty to exert herself to 
fulfil. 

* Your brother can^t possibly want that 
house of his in Bedford Park ; if he had 
an ounce of that pure fraternal feeling your 
poor mother is always ascribing to him, he 
would offer you the use of it till we light 
upon something suitable,' he would say. 

' Then we should have to turn out 
when he married/ Maude would reply. 
* No ; I'd rather go straight into a home 
of my own where I shall feel settled.* 

Then she went on to describe to him 
a house which she had seen at H amp- 
stead, a house that was almost on the 
breezy health-giving heath. 

And Donald was pleased to be pleased 
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with her description of it. So pleased 
indeed that he went to see it, liked it 
better than he had anticipated, and took 
it on the spot. 

While this phase of intense satisfac- 
tion with the house reigned, he made 
a point of speaking of it as if he had 
been the discoverer and selector of it. 
That he should do this did not disturb 
Maude in the least. She liked her 
pretty, airy, commodious house, and set 
about furnishing it with funds provided 
by herself with the heartiest grace and 
graciousness. 

Meantime the Timertons came home, 
and with them the Charldales. Between 
them the two countesses had utterly 
extinguished anything like ill-natured re- 
ports about Lord Charldale in Malta. 
With two such women quietly fighting his 
battles, he soon came to be considered 
quite a worthy and justifiable * cause.* 
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His gratitude to his wife for the 
course she had pursued with regard to 
his troubles was really deep and sincere. 
And now that he was free from the de- 
basing thrall he had been under to the 
servant who had pandered to his master's 
weakness till that weakness and the ser- 
vant had become Lord Charldale's mas- 
ters, the young husband was thankful to 
his wife for having so summarily dismissed 
Morris. 

There was no doubt about it, Elinor 
managed him admirably ; and she quite 
agreed with Don Arminger and Lord 
Charldale himself in thinking his mar- 
riage with her the wisest act of his 
life. 

Only at times old Lady Timerton had 
doubts as to whether there might not be 
* a worm i' the bud ' in Don's case. It 
seemed incredible to her that he should 
be as patiently resigned to the loss of 
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her daughter as he appeared to be. So 
she bestowed a fair portion of superfluous 
pity upon him, and told Elinor that she 
was * heedlessly endangering Don's peace 
of mind by seeing so much of him.* 

* Fm afraid I can't lay the flattering 
unction to my soul that he has ever 
given one really tender thought to me 
in the whole course of his life, mamma,' 
Lady Charldale says truthfully. * He has 
always been more or less in love with 
Miss Fielding — generally more — and now 
he has gone down to Clyst to tell her 
so, I suppose.' 

Lady Charldale's conjecture was a cor- 
rect one. Don had gone down to Clyst 
to upset Constance's hardly-sustained life 
of industry and contentment, and to take 
her into the bustle and raree-show which 
agitate mankind below, away from the 
monotonous peacefulness of Woodside. 
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He reached his mother's house in Clyst 
on a bright star-lighted winter's night, and 
during dinner, without any sentimental 
reticence, he made his mother acquainted 
with the reason of his being there. 

* I've come down to ask Constance 
when she will marry me. Trixy wants 
to have us at Christmas, so we haven't 
much time to lose.' 

* My dear boy, are you not taking her 
acceptance a little too much for granted?' 

With all her heart she hoped, with all 

her faith she believed, that Constance 

» 

would soon say * I will ' to Don, but 
though his mother had Don's happiness 
very greatly at heart, she had Con- 
stance's dignity there also, and she did 
not like to hear anything that sounded 
like an easy concession from the young 
lady being taken for granted. 

* I only take this much for granted ; 
Constance is too distinctly noble a woman 
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to let a man see that she likes him well 
enough to marry him if all were clear 
and free between them. Now she has 
done this, and all is clear and free be- 
tween us, and when I ask her to be my 
wife there will be no shilly-shallying on 
her part, she will say **yes" at once, 
and then we can settle the time.' 

* The last time you saw her you were 
engaged to Lady Elinor, remember.' 

* My dear mother, neither Constance 
nor I are likely to forget that fact, — it 
made us very unhappy during my last 
visit.' 

* I suppose you will see her to-morrow, 
dear boy ? ' 

* I shall see her to-night, dear mother ; 
you and I will walk up there presently, 
and while you are overhauling any work 
she may have in hand, I shall ask her 
to be my wife.* 

* Tm a goose to go out in the cold night 
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air/ Mrs Arminger said gleefully, getting 
up to look for a bonnet and cloak with 
the activity of a girl, or of a mother who 
wanted to further her son's wishes and 
help him on to happiness. 

Through the keen bracing wintry air, 
under the star-studded heavens, the 
mother and son presently stepped out 
buoyantly. But before they had cleared 
the Grange grounds this changeable 
climate destroyed their expectations of 
a pleasant exhilarating walk. 

The stars disappeared behind clouds, 
the fresh keen air became cutting and 
windy, there was a positive rasp in the 
way it eddied round corners, and caught 
one a slap in the face when one thought 
it was behind one. 

By the time they reached the Dower 

House, where the widowed Mrs Vaughan 
dwelt, Mrs Arminger's cloak was wafted 
over her head, and ballooned out behind 
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her. The cloudy darkness was increasing 
rapidly, and altogether it was bidding fair 
to be a foul night. 

* Hadn't we better go back, Don } ' she 
asked. 

And one of Mrs Vaughan's maid-ser- 
vants, standing at that far too universal 
dark entry which gives access to the backs 
of so many houses, heard the question, 
recognised the questioned by his name, 
and failed to distinguish the questioner. 

' Are you afraid ? No. Surely not 
afraid with me,' her son said to Mrs 
Arminger affectionately, and the moral 
soul of the listening maid-servant was 
outraged, yet contradictorily enough it 
craved for more. 

* Do let me go back, dear Don. How 
weak I was to let you delude me out on 
a night like this,' Mrs Arminger laughed 
half complainingly, half in amusement, 
and then Don turned, put his arm over 
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the ballooning-cloak round her waist, and 
said he would take her safely back, he 
would not have the sin of keeping her 
out against her will on his conscience. 

The listening maid-servant was, as it 
happened, that useful person one fre- 
quently finds in a small establishment who 
combines the offices of house and parlour 
maid, and attendant on her mistress in 
herself. So this night, when Mrs Vaughan 
got herself away to her own chamber, feeling 
dull and dispirited by reason of not having 
heard one single ill-natured rumour regard- 
ing her successor, Mrs Reginald, during 
the day, her waiting-woman met her with 
a countenance that promised something 
succulent in the way of a morsel of gossip. 

* Tm all of a tremble,' the girl began, as 
'with rather too demonstrative a show of 
nervous agitation she pulled down her 
mistress's sparse locks, thereby hurting 
her mistress's time-honoured head. 
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* Don't be awkward ! you're pulling my 
hair. What is it, Jane ? for I see you're 
dying to tell me something.' 

' I shouldn't think of mentioning any- 
thing unless you asked me, ma'am,' Jane 
said humbly, for her mistress's mood was 
slippery as ice, and Jane had. to venture 
warily upon it. 

* Nonsense,' Mrs Vaughan said more 
good-temperedly, in dread of the succulent 
morsel of gossip vanishing from her hungry 
gaze. * I wish you to confide in me ; if you 
have heard anything that distresses you, it 
is my duty to get you to confide it to me 
while you live under my roof.' 

' It isn't so much anything that dis- 
tresses me, ma'am ; leastways I've no call 
to be distressed about it, any more than 
through feeling for you.' 

' I suppose Mrs Reginald has been 
doing something ridiculous or extraordin- 
ary again,' Mrs Vaughan cried. * Ah, Jane ! 
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Tm quite prepared for the worst I can 
hear about Mrs Reginald, I'm sorry to 
say ; nothing bad about her would surprise 
me for a moment, for what do I know 
about her ? What does any one in Clyst 
know about her ? Depend upon it, Jane, 
where there is secrecy there is sin.' 

* It ain't Mrs Reginald this time,' Jane 
said with an air that seemed to promise 
direful things anent Mrs Reginald at no 
distant date. * It is Mr Arminger as has 
been courting Miss Constance all these 
years. But there, I hardly like to tell you, 
ma'am, you've got trials enough a'ready.' 

* Much as I abhor scandal, I will bring 
myself to listen to it this once, for Miss 
Fielding's sake,' Mrs Vaughan said firmly. 

Then a good dish of gossip was served 
up to her, as she settled herself more com- 
fortably in the chair before the cheerful 
fire, and her maid brushed away at her 
hair. 
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* He had his arm that tight round her 
waist that I thought I should have shrook/ 
Jane said in an outburst of offended purity, 
*and he told her not to be afraid with 
him, and called her " dear," and said he'd 
like to see her safely home ; and that's 
your Mr Arminger, ma'am, who's thought 
so much of here by Miss Constance and 
others, and whose ma doesn't think the 
ground he treads on good enough for 
him.' 

* It grieves me to hear all this,' Mrs 
Vaughan said self-pity ingly. 

Inwardly she was rejoicing, for Don's 
final downfall in her niece's estimation 
would probably mean her (Mrs Vaughan's) 
re-establishment at Woodside, and though 
she might never hope to reign absolutely 
at Woodside again as she had done of 
yore in the days of Constance's childhood, 
still the prospect of a home there in a pro- 
minent position was a pleasant one to her. 
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The next morning Mrs Vaughan got 
up early. It was an effort for her to 
do this ; therefore she thought the doing 
it partook somehow or other of the nature 
of a religious sacrifice, and sanctified all 
that might otherwise have been malicious 
in her intention and action. She got up 
early and walked to Woodside, catching 
Constance in her brightest morning mood. 

* Come out with me to the conserva- 
tories, aunt,' she said. * Tm having them 
all re-arranged for my party for the bride.* 

* Do you mean to tell me, Constance, 
that you have asked me to meet that 
woman ? ' 

' Which one ? Tve asked you to meet 
several.' 

* The one I mean is Reginald's wife.' 

' Certainly I have. You might reason- 
ably have been vexed, dear aunt, if I had 
left you out.' 

* I suppose I may as well come ; but we 
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are living in dreadful days/ Mrs Vaughan 
said vehemently. 

And then she detailed Don's iniquities, 
as observed and reported by Jane last 
night 





CHAPTER X. 



LAND IN SIGHT. 




HE tale that Jane had told to 
her mistress finally got itself 
repeated by that mistress to 
Constance, with many a suggestion, in- 
nuendo, and almost imperceptible addition, 
and Constance listened to it so patiently 
that Mrs Vaughan inwardly congratulated 
herself on her niece's eyes being * fully 
opened at last.' 

When Constance spoke it was to say, — 
* Jane saw Mr Arminger so distinctly 
that it seems rather strange that she 
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should have been unable to distinguish 
his companion/ * 

'Jane couldn't exactly distinguish her, 
but she saw enough to satisfy herself that 
the person looked like a superior shop- 
girl/ Mrs Vaughan said. 

Now, it may be remembered that in 
Jane's narrative there had been no men- 
tion of anything of this kind. 

' I've seen several hundred shop-girls in 
my life in " superior " London shops, but 
as they were all widely dissimilar the one 
from the other, I confess I should have 
some difficulty in recognising any girl in 
the dark as belonging to the genus. Jane 
seems to have great powers of observa- 
tion, aunt. Don't you think it a great 
improvement making that window out 
from the drawing-room into the con- 
servatory ? ' 

*It's pretty, certainly it's pretty, but 
you're spending a great deal of money 
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on the place, Constance,' Mrs Vaughan 
assented. 

Then she determined that her subject, 
her dark grievance against Don Arminger, 
should not escape her without having a 
little more worrying. 

* After what I have told you, I suppose 
you will not receive Mr Arminger again, 
Constance ? ' 

*Yes, I shall/ 

' My dear child, that will be very un- 
dignified.* 

* Then I shall be undignified/ 

' It will really look as if you took a lax 
view of moral obligations/ 

' I shall be sorry for that, for I certainly 
do not take a lax view of them/ 

' Then with consistency you can't re- 
ceive Mr Arminger here, as he disregards 
them.* 

* I don't know that he does disregard 
them yet' 
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* I'm not accustomed to have my word 
doubted, Constance/ 

* It's not your word, it's Jane's word, 
and though I don't doubt its truthful 
intention, I do distrust its accuracy/ 

* Ah, you're bent on ganging your own 
gait like the rest of the young people, 
without let or hindrance from those who 
are older and wiser than you/ 

' Jane may be older, but she certainly is 
not wisef. Now come and look, I've 
had the tea-room arranged for my party 
night/ 

* You will not ask the county people to 
meet Mrs Reginald ? ' 

* Whom ^Ifee should I ask than my own 
friends ?' 

' My dear Constance, I see nothing but 
ruin before youj flow you have embraced 
these radical notions/ 

• * Now, aunt, be logical, if I omitted my 
own class from the invitation-list, and 
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went in for inviting business and trades-, 
people to meet Reginald and his wife^ you 
might call me a radical.' 

* You'll rue the day you make yourself 
into a cork jacket to float thiat womari 
into society,' Mrs Vaughan wound up 
angrily, for her heart was still sore at the 
thought of that ripped-oflf work which had 
erst-while decorated the drawing-room at 
Strathlands. However, though she said 
this, Mrs Vaughan surveyed all her niece's 
preparations for what was to be a great 
social event in Clyst, and heard of novelties 
that were to be created for the supper v/ith 
keen interest. Having done this, she 
found that Constance would not give hei^ 
so much as a conversational interstice 
into which she could insert the thin edge 
of the wedge of scandal she had raised 
against Don Arminger. 

Now, when her aunt was gone, Con-? 
stance did permit her thoughts to linger 
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about the subject of Jane's communication 
a little. That Don should be in Clyst^ 
and make no sign of his presence to her, 
seemed altogether so strange and incom- 
prehensible a thing that she could not 
keep herself from wondering about it. 
Over and over again she told herself that 
it hadn't been Don at all. But she found 
no comfort in this expression of unbelief, 
for she could not verify it. Then she 
strove to persuade herself that it must 
have been one of his sisters. But reason 
promptly upset this hope, for it told that 
neither Maude nor Lady Timerton would 
have left her in ignorance of their being at 
home again, up to this hour of the day 
after their arrival. 

* This hour ' was only the noontide one. 
Still, it seemed late in the day for her 
not to have heard of Don's return from 
Don himself. 

' I'll go on just as if I didn't think he 
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was so near/ the girl resolved, and she 
went about seeing to the draping of some 
cretonne on the walls of a little room, 
that was to be transformed into a tent- 
like boudoir on the night of her party; 
and as she was getting really interested 
in the task of arrangement, Mr Arminger 
was announced. 

He came towards her so happily and 
confidently that even the memory of Jane's 
report fled from her mind on the instant, 
and the delight of seeing him was so 
enhanced and intensified by his long 
absence that she forgave him on the 
spot for having stayed away so long. 

'My mother thought of coming with 
me, but the cold vanquishes her in the 
morning. She freezes for the day unless 
she sits down in her own cosy nook by 
the fire directly after breakfast,' he ex- 
plained to Constance; but he never 
thought of adding that his mother had 
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started for Woodside. The present was 
quite enough for him — ^the present, and 
the bright future it promised. He would 
not go back one hour into the past 

*Come down and let me look at you/ 
he said, for she was still standing on a 
high pair of steps festooning the wall 
draperies according to her own idea. 

She gave him her hand, and jumped 
down willingly, happily. And he kept 
her hand, and drew her nearer to him, 
and kissed her. 

•After all we've settled it very quickly 
and sensibly, haven't we ? * he asked, and 
Constance answered, — 

* Yes, and all the hard lesson was learnt 
for nothing.' 

' No, not for nothing ; you would not 
be the prize you are now, if you hadn't 
revealed yourself to me as you did when 
you ordered me to learn that lesson.' 

' Now, Don, confess that the order was 
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a very necessary one? Lady Elinor's 
chains were around you, and you per- 
sisted in not feeling them now and then. 
Did you slip into your engagement with 
her as easily as you have into this with 
me?' 

' I don't know. I only know that Lady 
Charldale is one of the nicest and best 
women that ever breathed ; you'll never 
be jealous of my love and respect for 
her, for I shall proclaim it openly every- 
where.' 

*Trix says she worked wonders with 
her husband.' 

'So she has, and that without any 
offensive display of patience or forbear- 
ance. She has put him on his mettle, 
and taken it for granted that he feels 
as a man ought to feel about things.' 

' She and I having reversed our experi- 
ences, exactly as we have done, will 
never fall into the feminine pitfall of 
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sympathising with one another ; but for 
all that we shall be good friends, though 
I did express a hope that she might be 
taken away to savage countries when I 
said good-bye to her at Trixy's wedding/ 

'She was quite right about that house 
at Bedfbrd Park ; nevertheless I mean 
you to live there a good many months 
in the year, Connie/ 

'You won't give up Woodside alto- 
gether, will you ? ' she asked a little 
anxiously. 

* You'd give me up if I suggested do- 
ing it' 

* No, I wouldn't ; you would find that 
I carried out my own theories of sub- 
ordinating place to people, if you tried 
me.' 

' I'll never try you, so help me Heaven,'^ 
he said fervently, and at the moment a 
reminiscence of Jane's scandal against 
him flashed into Constance's mind, and 
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she felt all the happy scorn against the 
libeller that is born of perfect trust in 
the libelled. 

' Shall I come with you, and tell 
mother at once ? ' Constance asked him 
presently, * we're dreadfully in the way 
here, for somehow or other Td rather 
be talking to you than putting up portiires, 
and I know mother has been waiting to 
hear this for several months ; so, shall 
we go and tell her?' 

He assented, and they walked 'off 
together to the Grange through the 
village street. And they were much 
looked at and commented upon, for Jane 
had visited several cottages and the two 
village shops this morning, and her tale 
had grown several inches each time she 
repeated it. 

By the time they reached the Grange 
the rumour of the audacious, iniquitous 
publicity of their progress had reached 
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the ears of Mrs Ranald Vaughan. For 
Jane's sister was scullery-maid at Strath- 
lands, and the system of communication 
between the two houses was unceasing, 
even if of necessity a little imperfect. 
The rumour reached the ears of Mrs 
Reginald Vaughan, and she was delighted. 
For Miss Fielding was (to use Mrs Regi- 
nald's own phrase) *the only one who 
had the pluck to take her up/ And 
Mrs Reginald had in her the elementary 
flavour of crude gratitude. 

* I say, Reggie/ she said, stopping her 
ponies to speak to him as she met him 

at the lodge-gates ; * they're saying un- 

» 

kind things about that awfully nice Miss 
Fielding, so I'm just going up to show 
her 1 stand by her whatever other folks do.' 

* Unkind things of Constance ! ' He 
could not help it. For the moment he 
was so true to the family fealty to Con- 
stance, that he felt in a rage with his 
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wife for presuming to tell him that 'un- 
kind things ' were being said about her. 

*Yes, about Miss Fielding/ Mrs Regi- 
nald went on eagerly. 'You see, it isn't 
only we that gets stones thrown at her. 
They say Miss Fielding is running after 
Mr Don Arminger, walking and talking 
with him just as if they quite understood 
each other. And last night he was out 
in the street with his arm round another 
young woman's waist, going on with her, 
and disgracing himself as far as Miss 
Fielding is concerned.* 

* Don's beastly successful, but he was 
never a sneak or a cad, and he'd be both 
if he tried to humbug Constance now,' 
Reginald said scornfully. 'Just be guided 
by me, Adelaide. Accept Miss Fielding's 
invitation, but let Miss Fielding's affairs 
alone. She's trying to do you a good 
turn ; don't you render her efforts null 
and void by your own stupidity.' 
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But Mfs Reginald was in no mood to 
be guided by her husband this day. In- 
deed, to tell the truth, she rarely was in 
one now, for she had learnt that she had 
but to stand out for her own way in 
order to get it. 

She cast a brief exultant glance at Mrs 
Vaughan's decorously curtained windows 
as she passed them. For she well under- 
stood that by this time the ' step/ as she 
always insisted on calling the widow, was 
girding in her narrow soul against the 
honour shortly to be done to Mrs Regi- 
nald by Miss Fielding of Woodside. 

* Nasty old spiteful thing/ the bride 
said as she took her ready ponies by, 
they were * ready,' therefore very easy to 
drive, * it's her mean, low ways that have 
taught her servants to be spies on her 
own niece's lover ; if I'm not able to 
crow over her before Tve done with her, 
my name's not Adelaide Vaughan/ 
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Out of evil sometimes comes good. 
Mrs Reginald was so bent on proving 
Jane's tale a malicious one, that she set 
Jane's sister (her own scullery-maid) to 
work to root out contrary evidence and 
confute it. She had no special object in 
doing this, unless dislike to Mrs Vaughan 
may be accepted as one. But all the 
same she worked with a will in all sorts 
of obscure directions to prove the scandal 
unfounded before even Don Arminger had 
heard of it. 

Meantime the trio at the Grange had 
been having a very happy time of it. 
Constance had insisted on dragging Mrs 
Arminger out for a walk in the snow, in 
order that they might together look over 
that little cottage garden-gate through 
which Don had been carried after his 
adventure with the bull. 

*And I followed, howling, if you re- 
member,' she said, * and the poor Vaugh- 
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ans came and picked me op and made 
decorous moan over me, not because I 
had been nearly kilkd. bat bpfaniqp^ I had 
offered to knre Dcm all my 



'And I saw this end dien, as I pot 
you away, and pretended I did not wish 
you to love my boy/ Mrs Arminger said. 

' Ah ! but, mother, your pretence never 
deceived me. Now all is right and fair, 
and my engagement to Don shall be given 
out the night of my party for Mrs Ra- 
nald, the bride.' 



CHAPTER XI. 



#a 



MRS REGINALD SCORES ONE. 

[ONSTANCE FIELDING'S 

determination to show fitting 
social consideration and hon- 
our to Reginald Vaughan's wife was con- 
ceived in a generous spirit of justice, 
and carried out with a brave disregard 
of the littlenesses of time-serving opinion. 
Constance would not hold the woman 
guilty of a high society misdemeanour be- 
cause she had married the man when he 
came into power, to whom she had been 
engaged while he was in poverty. Nor 
would Miss Fielding regard Mrs Regi- 
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nald as despicable, because the latter 
lived in the house that was legally her 
husband^s, surrounded by all that apper- 
tained to the glory of the race that had 
long reigned at Strathlands. 

There was wrong in her so reigning 
there unquestionably, but the wrong had 
not been wrought by Mrs Reginald. She 
had not forced herself, but had been 
forced by her dead father-in-law's will, 
and her living husband's wish into the 
position. That she did not adorn it was 
not her fault, but her misfortune. 

' Still, Connie, don't you think it a little 
rash to force her* into contact with people 
who side vehemently with Donald, simply 
because they look upon Reginald as a 
cuckoo?' even Mrs Arminger (who was 
very tolerant) asked. 

* It may be rash, but I know it's right ; 
their children will be true Vaughans, re- 
ceived and treated as such, and what will 
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those children be if they grow up with 
the knowledge that their mother has been 
scouted, or at least lightly looked upon by 
people who are glad to know them be- 
cause their father is Vaughan of Strath- 
lands ? Why, they would be the worst 
kind of snobs ! They would either despise 
or tolerate their mother ! Their mother ! 
think of that' 

* My dear Con, you are contemplating 
and warring against a contingency that 
may never occur,* Mrs Arminger hinted. 

* But as it may occur, I'll provide 
against it as far as in me lies,' Con- 
stance said ; * it's ' a horribly cruel and 
unjust thing that Donald Vaughan should 
be cut out of Strathlands, but Mrs Regi- 
nald Vaughan has had nothing to do with 
the cruel injustice of it. She is Reggie's 
wife, and she ought to have her chance 
just the same as all the wives of the 
bygone Vaughans have had.' 
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* My poor sister lived a life of barren 
honour at Strathlands, I fear, from all 
I've heard and seen ; especially after 
circumstances brought me here/ Mrs 
Arminger said, and the blood mounted 
to Constance's forehead at the remem- 
brance of all the insults she had heard 
poured out upon the Armingers by old 
Mr Vaughan. 

Woodside was a good place to hold high 
festival in. Spacious, well-appointed, and 
with abundance of well-trained servants in 
it, there was no lack of either room, accom« 
modation, or good attendance. On the 
night of Constance's party for the bride it 
was looking its best, for it was wreathed with 
hot-house flowers, flooded with light, and 
brilliant with beautifully dressed women. 

Conspicuous among these was Mrs 
Reginald Vaughan. Her husband had 
suffered many a qualm and doubt as to 
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the way in which she would pass through 
the ordeal of her first introduction to the 
county set He had fumed in silence for 
several days, and at length he began to 
fidget openly. 

* Don't dress yourself loudly/ he said 
to her on the night of the party, when 

she rose from the table at which they 

had just dined in speechless gloom. 

* I know what to put on, and how 
to put it on as well as any woman 
does/ she replied sharply. And, in- 
deed, she had some cause for feeling 
annoyed at the implied doubt of her 
taste; for in the matter of apparel Mrs 
Reginald invariably evinced discernment 

When she came down by-and-by ready 
to start, her husband was gratified to see 
that she looked excellently well. Her 
dress of opal-tinted plush was well made, 
and well put on, and her throatlet, ear- 
rings, and bracelets of diamonds and 
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opals, brightened her up judiciously with- 
out being too flashing or brilliant 

She would not ask mm how she locked, 
but she saw that her appearance pleased 
him, and she hoped that he was going to 
let well alone, and not disturb her by any 
further hints as to what she should do or 
leave undone this night But as they drove 
along he disappointed her by saying, — 

* If you let yourself be perfectly easy 
and natural you'll do splendidly to-night, 
Adelaide. Don't make any advances to 
any of the women who will be there; 
but if they seem cordially disposed to- 
wards you just meet them half-way.' 

*One would think to hear you talk, 
Reggie, that I had been brought up 
among Hottentots or heathens,' she ex- 
claimed resentfully. 

' 1 only want to make things as pleasant 
as possible for you,' he said apologetically; 
but in his heart he thought the educational 
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influence of the * Welsh Harp ' and the 
Gower Street boarding-house an infinitely 
worse one than that of either order of 
mankind which she had mentioned. 

* I won't put on any " side " to them if 
they don't begin to do it to me/ she said 
complacently ; and he fell into the futile 
error of imploring her not to indulge in 
slang. 

* Why, the highest in the land use it, 
Reggie.' 

* How do you know that ? ' 

' Because Tve heard that they do from 
scores of young fellows. There w^as a 
young earl used to come out skating to 
Hendon that I've chaffed with dozens of 
times, and he used to say I was out of it 
altogether, compared to a Lady Victoria 
somebody he knew.' 

'Well, you see, you're not Lady Vic- 
toria somebody,' Reginald said testily, for 
these barmaid reminiscences galled him 
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horribly. Months ago, while he was 
boarding in her house, and not looking 
forward to ever boarding in a better one, 
they had not galled him at all. But times 
were changed with Reginald, and he felt 
disgusted with his wife because she had 
not changed with them. 

'Now be careful, Adelaide, be easy 
and natural, but don't be flippant, or 
you'll do for yourself,' was his final in- 
junction as his wife, a little incited by 
the novelty of the situation, and a little 
bewildered by his manifold directions, 
was about to step out of the carriage. 

His tone set her quick temper aflame. 
Looking up indignantly, she was about 
to remonstrate with him for his ill-timed 
warning, when her foot caught in the 
lace festoon, which was the chief glory 
of the right side of her dress. Silently 
but heavily she fell prone on her face 
on the sleet-soddened ground, and when 
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she got up she was very grimy and a 
little bruised, and Reginald was exceed- 
ingly angry with her. 

* What in the world did you do that 
for?' he asked savagely; and Adelaide 
could not help remembering that if she 
had fallen headlong out of a cab six 
months ago, Reginald would have over- 
flowed with sympathy, and would have 
put her in a state of grateful confusion 
by his offers of assistance. 

' Perhaps I did it to please myself 
and displease you, for a change,' she 
said defiantly; and the servants who 
were gathered around the door were able 
to report that Mr and Mrs Reginald 
Vaughan were quarrelling like cat and 
dog, as they entered the house. 

It was a good representative social 
gathering this, which Miss Fielding had 
called together, in order to do kindly 
womanly honour to the woman who was 
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Ranald Vaughan's wife. Every one 
who could lay claim to be in the county 
set in the region round had been invited, 
and the majority had accepted the invi- 
tation and come gladly, more especially 
those who had sons among them ; for 
Constance was not yet publicly known 
to be engaged, and Woodside had its 
charms even for her wealthier neighbours. 
The neighbouring clergy and their 
wives and families had assembled in great 
force, and it was really curious to see 
how some of the former, who in their 
respective pulpits were quite eloquent 
on the subject of humility, meekness, 
and true Christian charity, held aloof 
from and ignored Reginald and his wife, 
until they saw which way the wind blew 
from titled quarters. Indeed, Mrs Regi- 
nald fell into the error of mistaking the 
arrogant wife of a pluralist broad-church 
rector for a duchess who was reported to 
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be there, and mentioned her suspicion to 
a gentle gracious-mannered little old lady 
by whom she (Mrs Reginald) was sitting. 

When this same gentle and gracious 
little elderly dame turned out to be the 
duchess in question, Reginald's irritation 
knew no bounds, and he told his wife 
that he should always look upon her 
stupidity as the cause of his not gaining 
admission to the dukery over which that 
duchess reigned. 

As for Constance, she did her hospi- 
table part in such a high-spirited way, 
that her guests soon came to feel that if 
slights were to be offered to Mrs Reginald 
Vaughan, another place than Woodside 
must be chosen as the scene of the offer- 
ing. And so, on the whole, the early 
part of the evening wore away pleasantly 
enough for Mrs Reginald, though her 
conversational efforts did not meet with 
any great success. 
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• Why do you look perpetually as if you 
were racking your brains for ^' something 
to say next,* when any one speaks to 
you ? ' her husband took an opportunity 
<A whispering to her once. 

* I dedare, if you watch me, I woh't 
speak again ; and if any one looks sur- 
prised, rU tell them that you're afraid 
if I open my mouth I shall disgrace my- 
self/ she replied angrily. ' Goodness 
me ! if good society is made up of the 
likes of you, I shall never want to be in 
it' 

After this Ranald ceased to worry 
his wife with hints, suggestions, or direc- 
tions. But she had been shaken by her 
fall, and made nervous by his comments, 
and she was a novice in the art of self- 
controL Accordingly, she looked what 
she felt — ^nervous, cross, and unhappy. 
The music and singing, which was as 
distinctly bearable as amateur music and 
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singing generafly is, failed to please or 
attract her. The topics of the coterie 
in which she found herself were sealed 
books to her, and she was tenaciously 
alive to every glance or gesture that 
might be construed into a slight to hen 
But still terribly out of* gear as the poor 
woman was through her husband's in- 
judicious attempts to improve her, she 
was full of gratitude to Miss Fielding and 
Don Arminger, who treated her, she 
keenly observed, precisely as he did any 
other lady in the room. She knew that 
there were many present who believed the 
scandal respecting him, which had been 
promulgated by Mrs Vaughan's thick- 
brained, sharp-tongued maid Jane. And 
Mrs Reginald, having fully informed 
herself on that point, longed for an 
opportunity of refuting that scandal and 
proclaiming every one wrong but Don 
Arminger. 
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The announcement of the engagement 
between their 'charming hostess and our 
old friend Mr Don Arminger/ was made 
by Mr Dalzel, the rector, at supper, and 
this announcement was so rapturously 
received by every one (excepting the 
widowed Mrs Vaughan), that Adelaide 
found some difficulty in believing the 
evidence of her own ears, which during 
the evening had overheard many a caustic 
remark to Don's disadvantage. 

In fact, the raptures at this happy re- 
sult were so great that Mrs Reginald was 
disappointed for the time of clearing Don 
in the triumphant and public way in which 
she had proposed to herself to do it. 

But when Miss Fielding's other guests 
were beginning to disperse, cordial Con- 
stance came up to Mrs Reginald, and 
begged her to stay on a little later. 

' I look upon Reginald and you as be- 
longing to the family, and you must show 
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that you feel you do so by staying on 
cosily with my aunt and Mrs Arminger, 
and Don, and the Dalzels, just to talk the 
party over, and agree as to how it has 
gone off,' Constance said, and Mrs Regi- 
nald acceded to the proposition gratefully, 
and wondered whether the widowed Mrs 
Vaughaii would speak to her when they 
were thrust into such close contact. 

So when the others had gone these few 
got themselves into a pretty little room, 
where a little, light, private supper had 
been prepared for them ; and over it Con- 
stance tried to inaugurate the reign of 
family good-feeling and cordiality. 

But her aunt would not second or aid 
her in any way. Indeed, old Mrs Vaughan 
was in one of the most malignant moods 
that she had ever allowed to overcome hen 
It was as the root of bitterness to her to 
see her niece — ^her own niece Constance — 
going out of her way to do kindness and 
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honour to ' that woman who had married 
Reginald, and been the cause of the work 
of years being ripped off the drawing- 
room chairs at Strathlands/ And further, 
it was a stinging blow to her that Con- 
stance shpuld be openly engaged to Don 
Arminger after she (Mrs Vaughan) had 
secretly denounced him as unworthy. 

Accordingly her mood was as full of 
acidity and spite as it could be within the 
decent observance of social amenities. 
But by-and-by it burst through the bonds 
both of civility and prudence, and goaded 
by some laughing illusion made by Con- 
stance to Don's future mastership at 
Woodside, Mrs Vaughan selected a sud- 
den lull in which to snap out, — 

* I suppose, now that you are properly 
engaged, Mr Arminger, you will leave off 
roaming about Clyst streets at night with 
young women you're ashamed to see 
speaking to in open day?' 
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He regarded her in sorrow and amaze- 
ment for a few moments, thinking that the 
unwonted excitement of the evening had 
been too much for the poor old lady's 
venerable but weak head. 

Then he said quietly, — 

^ I never roamed in Clyst streets or any 
other street at night with a young woman 
yet ; but I shall hope to do so often now/ 
And as he spoke he took Constance's hand 
with a quiet air of happy, sure proprietor- 
ship, that added oil to the flame of Mrs 
Vaughan's wrath. 

' Constance shall have fair warning 
>^hether she chooses to take it or not/ 
she cried, quivering with nervous fury, 
* You can't deny it, for my Jane has sworn 
solemnly on the Bible that she saw you 
with your arm round a young woman's 
waist, late at night, opposite my side- 
door, the day you came down from Lon- 
don. Jane is a pious girl, and knows the 
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nature of an oath ; you can't deny her 
evidence/ 

There was a pause, and painful con- 
fusion for a few moments. The charge 
was so unexpected, so unseemly, so ridi- 
culous, and at the same time so serious, 
that for the life of him Don could not 
recall at the instant what he really had 
done on the night of his return from 
London. The only thing he felt certain 
of was that he had not put his arm round 
a young woman's waist in Clyst street in 
the dark. 

'You are making some dangerous, 
wretched mistake, Mrs Vaughan,' his 
mother said presently. 

She knew that she could answer for 
her son as she could for herself, and all 
her pure soul was in revolt at the idea 
of the imputation of a piece of coarse, 
low, idle gallantry being cast upon him. 

' No, it's only a stupid mistake after 
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all, a stupid mistake made by some one 
who wants to damage Mr Don/ Mrs 
Reginald said eagerly, and while her 

husband stared at her in angry amaze- 
ment at her thus daring to take part in 
the fray, she went on dauntlessly, sup- 
ported now by a feeling of gratitude to 
both Constance and Don. * It's rather 
a compliment to you, Mrs Arminger, that 
they should say such things. YouVe so 

young-looking in figure, and light in your 
way of stepping, that it's easy enough to 
take you for a young woman in the day, 
let alone in the dark ; but before Jane 
went to work so piously to help her mis- 
tress to prove that you were not worthy 
of Miss Fielding, she might have taken 
the trouble to find out that it was his 
mother out with Mr Don that night.' 

The unexpected partisan, and her simple 
truthful elucidation of the mystery, were 
greeted with ringing rejoinders of appro- 
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bation from all present, with the excep 
tion of old Mrs Vaughan. The latter 
could not bring herself all at once to 
feel or even to simulate pleasure or satis- 
faction in the discovery of the fact that 
Don was not a villain. 

* If you have a proper regard for Con- 
stance, instead of crowing over me or 
laughing at me, you'll feel humbly glad 
and grateful that I have her interests 
and happiness so truly at heart,' she said 
to Don, and he tried to convince her 
that he believed she had meant it all for 
the best, and thanked her for her zealous 
watchfulness over Constance's weal/ 

* The very way you say all that shows 
me that you look upon me as an interfer- 
ing old woman. Well, I sha'n't be here 
very long to trouble any of you. When 
an old woman like me is turned out of her 
natural home, and put into a place that 
never can be like a home to her, what 
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with the draughts and passers-by staring 
in at her windows, she can't look for or 
hope for length of days.' 

* Dear aunt, you shall ask the whole 
party of us to dinner with you on the 
first anniversary of my wedding-day, and 
you shall be as happy as a queen,' Con- 
stance said soothingly. 

But Mrs Vaughan could not come 
round for a long time, and her sense 
of defeat was bitterly augmented by the 
fact of her having been worsted by Mrs 
Reginald. 

On their way home that night Reginald 
was much more affable. 

* You scored one by bowling out that 
wretched old woman's scandal, Adelaide,' 
he said graciously. * Indeed, on the whole, 
I think you've done capitally to-night. 
Some of those brutes were inclined to 
be stiff-necked at first, but they soon 
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followed the best lead. Now it only 
remains for us to see if they invite 
us.' 

' I don't care whether they do or not ; 
I don't care to know any of them but 
Miss Fielding and Mrs Arminger,' Ade- 
laide said. 

* But I do care — care very much indeed,' 
her husband replied sternly. ' I don't 
want Donald to be able to go on sneer- 
ing at my inability to take my proper 
place as owner of Strathlands. What I 
was going to say when you interrupted 
me was this : when once those people 
have given me a chance by inviting us, 
I'll outdo them all in my entertainments. 
I'll give better dinners and better balls, 
and better lunches and better tennis- 
parties than any of them. If they think 
I don't know how to do things quite as 
well as my elder brother, they shall soon 
find their mistake.' 
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• Don't you be a silly spendthrift, 
Reggie/ she said, and he replied, — 

'Don't you be a niggardly fool, 
Adelaide ; leave me to take care of 
myself/ 
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CHAPTER XII. 



NEW PEOPLE AT STRATHLANDS. 




N pursuance of his avowed in- 
tention of doing his duty man- 
fully, Donald Vaughan, after 
a few months' idleness, consented to 
accept the secretaryship of a club, which 
situation Lord Timerton carried for him 
at the point of the sword, it might almost 
be said. 

It was a good situation, the salary being 
four hundred a-year, and many privileges 
appertaining to it. But Donald took it, 
and performed his duties as if he felt he 
was setting the seal to his own humilia- 
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tion. Dozens of better men had fought 
for, and sighed for it ; but Lord Timer- 
ton's influence had been great, and had 
been exercised unsparingly, and now this 
was the end ! Donald had got the situa- 
tion, and found its duties to be the reverse 
of either onerous or unpleasant, and he 
was profoundly discontented with it. 

Meantime the house out near the edge 
of the breezy Hampstead Heath had 
grown to be one of the prettiest and 
most charming homes in that region, even 
where charming and pretty homes abound, 
Maude, its mistress, found time to be fre- 
quently touching it up and beautifying it^ 
and this without stealing a minute of 
time she felt she ought to give to her 
profession. Her house grew very dear 
to her as a house is apt to grow to one 
who decorates doors and dados, and even 
shutters, and window-sills, and lintels, with 
her own brush and artistic fancies. She 
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was very happy in it, in spite of that 
habit Donald had of seeing the murkiest 
side of everything, and of propping up a 
difficulty if it seemed to be fading away 
under her treatment. 

There was no lack of funds in the 
establishment, and undoubtedly a generous 
stream of vile dross flowing into it does 
add considerably to the pleasant atmo- 
sphere of a house. Nor was there a 
prospect of any lack ; for, as has been 
said, Maude was working hard, and 
making good prices for her pictures, and 
Donald had a safe and good salary. 

But the house at Hampstead, charming 
as it was in the eyes of others, was not 
Strathlands. And Donald Vaughan could 
not forget Strathlands ; and the thought 
that his brother was reigning there un- 
righteously in his stead was like an aching 
wound to him. 

He dwelt upon the idea that he was 
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an ill-used and singularly unfortunate 
man until it assumed Brobdignagian pro- 
portions, and threatened to overwhelm 
him at times. He scented difficulties 
afar off, and saw slights and forgetful- 
nesses, and contemptuous overlookings of 
himself and his desserts where they did 
not exist. And whenever he felt one of 
these stings, he complained of the * in- 
conveniences of the house at Hampstead,' 
and reproached his father's memory for 
having left him in such sore and igno- 
minious straits. 

The alliance that existed between the 
Timertons, Charldales, and themselves 
he made a source of misery to himself, 
and to Maude when she had time to 
give attention to the subject He would 
grow huffy as an idle, exacting, vain 
woman, if he found that Lady Timerton 
had not included them in the list of 
those invited to what he chose to con- 
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sider the best dinner she had given 
during the week. And when he was 
huifty he would revile Trixy to her sister. 

'When I think of the way Trixy was 
brought up, and now see the airs my 
lady the countess gives herself, I am 
amused/ he said once to Maude, who 
replied, — 

* Donald, you really are " cranky," as 
Don says. Trixy never gave herself an 
air in her life ; you mustn't pick holes in 
her. You said the other day, when she 
asked us five days in the week, that she was 
treating us like poor relations. Now you're 
angry that she didn't ask us yesterday.' 

'Oh no, not angry, don't mistake me. 
I'm only amused, intensely amused. I 
wouldn't have mentioned the matter to 
you if I had thought you were going to 
take it up so fiercely. As for Lady 
Charldale, I'll not give her an opporr 
tunity of cutting me again.' 
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* Has she cut you once, Donald ?' 

* Distinctly. She was waiting outside 
the club for Charldale yesterday, and I 
passed out with a man she doesn't know ; 
she looked clear over my head, and I 
resolved that the next time I waited for 
her to bow I should deserve the snub 
she'd be ready to offer/ 

* I don't believe she saw you,' Maude 
said indignantly, * she was here half-an- 
hour ago, planning how we would all go 
down to Don's wedding. Constance has 
invited the Charldales in such a charming 
note, you must know, and I will say that 
dearly as I love Constance, I find Lady 
Charldale's note of acceptance equally 
charming and good.' 

*You don't mean to tell me that you 
expect me to go down there again, 
Maude ? ' 

* To Don's wedding ? Certainly I do ! ' 

* Expect me to go down to see that 
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insufferably low woman queening it in 
my place ? I must say, Maude, you 
don't bestow much thought or care on 
what I have to endure/ 

* Throw off that resentful spirit, dear/ 
she said encouragingly ; * you can if you 
will, put away that idea that always seems 
to me to be fraught with injustice — that 
the eldest son is of more account than 
the second ; be satisfied. Strathlands 
hasn't passed out of your family. Your 
brother has it, and you are very well off; 
what more could either of us desire than 
we have — each other and a lovely home ? 

* Why don't you go on and tell me to 
be grateful to Lady Timerton for acknow- 
ledging you as her sister, and to Lady 
Charldale for contemplating admitting us 
to the delights of social intercourse with 
her in an obscure country place like 
Clyst ? ' he asked. 

' Because I wouldn't be so cynically silly 
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on any account, she answered. * Lady 
Charldcile has just been here to ask us to 
her big " Royal personage " party next 
week. Can she show more consideration 
for us than this ? ' 

* There you go — how unfair you are/ 
he expostulated. * You begin by telling 
me that Lady Charldale simply came out 
here to plan how she could, with the 
greatest convenience to herself, go to 
your brother's wedding. When I have 
expressed myself — mildly enough — dis- 
gusted with her shallow selfish pretence 
of friendship, you suddenly tell me that 
she came on another and more polite 
mission. Really, Maude, it seems to me 
that you, in common with the rest of 
the world, take a delight in making sport 
of me.' 

* Oh, my poor darling,* Maude sighed 
to herself, ' if you could but take a kinder 
view of other people's motives, how much 
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kinder you would be to me, and to your- 
self/ 

Day by day Donald's grievance against 
the existing order of things grew, until at 
last it came to this pass with him, that he 
actually regarded himself as injured, be- 
cause his home was on Hampstead Heath, 
and his daily duties were in Pall Mall. 

He fatigued himself as little as possible, 
chartering a hansom daily to take him to 
the scene of his congenial labours. But 
for all this expenditure of money, self- 
consideration, and prudence, he soon 
found his suburban home a daily diffi- 
culty as regarding reaching it. 

* It was solely for your sake that I con- 
sented to come here at all ; you seemed 
to have set your heart upon the place, and 
Vm not the man to thwart a woman in any 
reasonable desire ; but, of course, now it 
adds considerably both to my fatigue and 
my expenses to be so far from the scene 
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of my labours/ he said to Maude, coming 
in upon her as she was striving to limn 
forth on canvas a beautiful recollection 
she had of the muscular crest of a young 
bull she had seen out Edgware village 
way on the previous day. 

* Let us give up the house, Donald,' she 
said promptly. 

* What nonsense you talk ; just if a man 
could give up a house as easily as he can 
throw aside an old glove ; besides, I've 
spent too much about the house to care 
to give it up lightly ; if you don't value 
the painting you've lavished on all these 
doors, I do ; I thought at the time you 
were doing them that you were very 
foolish to waste so much time on what we 
couldn't either turn to money account, or 
take away with us when we left ; however, 
I said nothing ; it's not my way to say 
anything ; only now when I hear you so 
carelessly and thoughtlessly proposing 
that we should "give up the house" I 
must speak.' 
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* I only want to do what pleases you, 
what you think best,' Maude said, and 
with ail her sweetness there was mixed 
this much of strength, she would not 
permit herself to think her husband in 
the wrong. 

It must be conceded though that old 
Mr Vaughan's perniciously cruel and am- 
bitious will was not bearing good and 
kindly fruit in this, the direction of his 
eldest son. 

Constance's wedding-day was not a 
cloudless one, either atmospherically or 
socially, for it rained a good deal, and 
the humble congourse of spectators out- 
side the churchyard-gate got very wet,* 
and many among them partook too freely 
of the flowing bowl afterwards in the vain 
hope of drying themselves thereby. And 
the brothers Vaughan quarrelled bitterly, 
and said unbrotherly things to one an- 
other. Donald declaring that Reginald 
had cheated and robbed him, and Re- 
ginald retorting that for the sake of 
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that accusatioA neither Donald nor the 
children that might come after him should 
ever benefit by a penny made from a 
Strathland acre. 

But for all these trifling contretemps 
of rain and unfraternal feeling, Don 
Arminger and the girl whom he had 
saved from the reckless addresses of the 
bull years ago were made man and wife, 
sure and fast, and Lord Charldale, with 
really hearty, manly, generous joy, saw 
Constance ^given to Don Arminger on 
the very spot where once he — Lord 
Charldale — had, with many a stumble and 
totter, striven to take her to himself. 

But his days of stumbling and tottering, 
and falling away from his own dignity and 
manhood, were over now, and he could 
look, not only all men, but his stately 
beautiful wife, firmly in the face as he 
advanced to wish the bride joy, and to 
clasp the richest of all the presents she 
had received round her wrist. 

Dear old Lady Timerton was at the 
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wedding, overcome with tearful emotion 
at the sight of ' dear Don trying to con- 
sole himself for the loss of dear Elinor/ 
It was in vain that her daughter strove 

to comfort the maternal heart with assur- 
ances ofthe length and lastingness of Don's 
attachment to his bride. 

Old Lady Timerton knew better. 

* The wound is there, Elinor, I know 

well, but he'll never bare it. Don is one 
to suffer in secret ; he will never, never 
bare it.' 

' I wish the whole world — or at least 
all the people I like — were as happy as 
Don is now, mother,' Lady Charldale said 
seriously. 

But at this dear old Lady Timerton 
only wept the more, declaring that she, 
* better than any one else, knew what Don 
had lost in losing Elinor.' 

* You see, dear/ she argued with her 
daughter, * that unless you have sufficient 
mediumistic power to see into the hearts 
of those about you in the future, you can 
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never tell what those hearts are making 
them suffer, or where those hearts are 
leading them. I'm sure, if any one had 
told me, ten months ago, that this would 
be the end of your Aunt Kenwyn's friend- 
ship for Mr Mott, I should have blankly 
declined to believe that person/ 

'You don*t mean to tell me that Lady 
Kenwyn is going to be fool enough to 
marry that man ? ' Lady Charldale asked 
hurriedly. 

' My dear, it is what I have expected 
her to do all the time, ever since I first 
saw them together; their souls were so 
perfectly attuned, they were in such per- 
fect harmony, they never were off as 
though they were with us. It seemed 
to be enough for them to sit and know 
that higher spiritualistic influences were 
about them, unseen, unheard, unfelt.* 

' ril never go near Lady Kenwyn again 
if she marries that vulgar brute,' Lady 
Charldale interrupted hastily. * What can 
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Vic be about to permit her mother to 
make such a fool of herself?' 

* But Lady Kenwyn isn't going to marry 
him/ Lady Timerton put in perplexedly. 
'Didn't I tell you? Didn't I explain? 
It's that new maid of hers, Raybroke, 
the pretty young woman that Vic found 
out and insisted on her mother taking. 
Raybroke turns out to be wonderfully 
clever, and very mediumistic, and Mr 
Mott has been told by the spirits that 
he is to be Raybroke's husband, so, of 
course, as Lady Kenwyn gives her a 
thousand pounds for her wedding por- 
tion, what better can they do than marry ? 
but I own I am surprised.' 

* Clever Vic ! ' said Lady Charldale ad- 
miringly. * Mother, if you pick up an 
enterprising American medium, I shall 
instantly pick up a pretty maid for you. 
I forgive Mott now for having stumbled 
over me at a railway station, and called 
me a peeress before I was one.' 

In reply to a congratulatory letter to 
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Lady Victoria Gardiner on the subject 
of her mother's emancipation, Lady Charl- 
dale had the following reply from her 
cousin : — 

* My dear Nell, — I was always rather 
good in light comedy you'll admit, but I 
had to go in for melodrama the few days 
previous to Mott's marriage with Ray- 
broke. They were such greedy beasts, 
that besides that thousand pounds which 
I consented to their screwing out of 
mamma by means of repeated messages 
from Marie Antoinette, they wanted a 
regular annuity. Towards this end they 
positively bombarded her with messages 
from the spheres, and as they were two, 
and worked together admirably, I had 
hard work to frustrate their knavish tricks. 
At last I did it, by sending Raybroke 
into a room where Alice Cunningham 
(who is blest with a duplicate of my figure 
and hair the colour of mine), was lying 
on her face, in my clothes, on the sofa. 
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representing me in a swoon. WTifle Ray- 
broke was proceeding coolly to investigate 
Alice under the supposition that she wras 
me, I suddenly appeared at Raybroke's 
elbow in a white diaphonous robe, touched 
up with phosphorous, and in my natural 
voice (which frightened her ten times 
more than any sepulchral one could have 
done) told her that unless she ceased her 
nefarious designs on my mother^s purse, 
my spirit, which was emancipated from 
my body (I pointed to Alice on the sofa 
as I spoke) would haunt her closely and 
visibly through all time. Raybroke was 
so frightened that she promised all I 
asked, and fled to her Mott, and with 
her Mott and the thousand pounds; and 
may we never hear of either of them 
again. Mamma is quite sick of spiritual- 
ism, and says if you like to have the Marie 
Antoinette costume for your next fancy 
ball you re welcome to it' 

Don Arminger and his wife stayed 
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away from Woodside for more than 
twelve months after their marriage, for 
Constance had a real desire to learn the 
map of South Africa on the spot, and 
Don was anxious to gratify that desire 
as far as lay in his power. 

They found that many things had gone 
awry with some of those with whom they 
had to do in their absence, notably with 
Reginald Vaughan. 

The latter's ambition of being received 
by, and in return entertaining and trying 
to dazzle, the county people to whom by 
birth he belonged, but from whom he had 
been estranged by circumstances, had been 
realised. 

For every dinner which had been given 
for his wife and himself he had given in 
return three or four on a scale which made 
every one declare that he knew * how to do 
it.' H/e had given a ball, and spent many 
hundreds of pounds in the floral decora- 
tions alone. He had heaped jewellery 
on his wife until rumour had it that he 
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was putting every penny he had into 
precious stones, in order that when the 
time came he might run away with them 
the more conveniently. He had started 
a pack of hounds, and outdone every one 
in the magnificence of his hunt-break- 
fasts when he had a lawn meet at Strath- 
lands. He had improved the house and 
grounds till no one recognised either. 
And now he was in * queer street ' every 
one averred, and still the reckless expen- 
diture went on! 

At last, just after Don Arminger and 
Constance came back to Woodside, the 
ugly truth was laid bare. The second 
son, to whom it had been left, had 
wrecked the property, and Strathlands 
was for sale. 

There was a great auction of all the 
household effects, but before the day of 
the sale Reginald had disappeared, and 
not even his wife — who, to do her justice, 
would have been quite ready to accom- 
pany him into poverty and obscurity — 
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could tell whither he had gone or what was 
to become of him. It is supposed that, 
recklessly as he had lived at Strathlands, 
so recklessly he lived and died abroad, 
for some one recognised him in a couriers' 
haunt in Paris once, and he had slunk out 
of that some one's observation, as one who 
feels that he has disgraced himself. 

So the father's unjust will did not bear 
good fruit as far as the second son, who 
was unrighteously elevated to his brother s 
place, was concerned. 

The proceeds of the sale did not do 
more than half cover Reginald Vaughan's 
personal debts, and so there was nothing 
left for his wife. But she would take help 
from no man now the one who should 
have helped her had deserted her. She 
made no moan, but went back with les- 
sened means to her old way of life, and to 
this day keeps one of the best managed 
boarding-houses in Bloomsbury. 

When Strathlands itself *came to the 
hammer' it was bought by people who 
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were on the fair side of every one's favour 
in that neighbourhood, and there was great 
and genuine rejoicing. 

Only Donald Vaughan said to his 

wife, — 

* It's just like that fellow, your brother 
Don, to come in for the best of every- 
thing. How furious my poor father was 
when Don came to Clyst as an usher! 
and now he has married Constance and 
bought Strathlands ! ' 



THE END. 
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